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WE it be 
YOUR BUILDING? 


Early next year your Association will be moving into 
its own permanent home. It will be a source of joy 
and pride to everyone in the industry. 


Hundreds of cattlemen have already contributed to 
the financing of its construction. As the building 
rises they will enjoy the satisfaction of knowing that 
they have a part in it. 


The building will stand for untold years as a monu- 
ment to them. 


Additional funds are still needed. Now is the time 
for you to send in your contribution—be it large or 


small. Your name can still be included on the ner- 
manent plaque. 


Mail it today to: Building Fund, American National 
Cattlemen’s Association, 515 Cooper Bldg., Denver, 
Colo. 


(You may use coupon on Page 16) 
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It’s Easy to Get Franklin Products 


FRANKIN DEALERS 


Nearly Everywhere! 


Complete stocks are close at 
hand at your local Drug Store 
dealer. There you get helpful 
service with the professional 
skill of a trained pharmacist, 
with vaccines under proper 
refrigeration, and with time 
and money saving conven- 
lence. Name of your nearest 
dealer on request. 





GET FREE 
CATALOG 


A world of helpful 
information on im- 
Proved methods of 
handling livestock 
is contained in the 
big Franklin cata- 
log. Free from lo- 
cal dealers or any 
Franklin office. 












Protect Cattle FROM THESE SOURCES OF 


SUMMER SHRINKAGE 


PINKEYE 


Eye infections and irrita- 
tions require prompt treat- 
ment to ease irritation and 
inhibit bacteria. FRANKLIN 
offers two effective and 
convenient means of com- 
batting the effects of Pink- 
eye. 


Franklin PINKEYE POWDER 


in the handy puffer tube mixes with eye fluids 
and stays put. 100% active ingredients inhibit 
bacteria and soothes irritated tissues. Excellent 
as a wound dressing for minor wounds. 


CONVENIENT PUFFER TUBE - $1.00 


Franklin PINKEYE TREATMENT 
LIQUID FORM SPRAY BOTTLE 


Provides antiseptic and soothing action to irri- 
tated eye membranes. Effective wound treat- 


ment. 40cc in 
PLASTIC SPRAY BOTTLE - $1.65 


Attention! ... 
Club Members: 


HORNFLIES 


Homemade Rig Solves Fly Problem 
SIMPLE SAFE 
Low Cost Method Enables Cattle to Keep 
Themselves Free of Flies. 
Horn flies are said to cost stockmen in 
some areas as much as 20 pounds of 
weight. 


With homemade sack rigs as pictured here 
cattle rid themselves of flies. Sacks are soaked 
each two or three weeks with 


Franklin RESIDUAL SPRAY 


Total cost runs about 15¢ per animal for the 
; Loe season. Full de- 
ve tails from your 
49 Fey, : 
(:. Franklin Dealer, 
yz, or from free 
Franklin catalog. 


SCREWWORMS 


Prompt treatment of screwworms is essential. 
FRANKLIN offers 4 quality screwworm killers, 
each suited to individual requirements. 


Franklin EQ 335 


Contains Lindane and Pine Oil as killing 
agents that spread throughout entire wound. 
Kills worms and eggs quickly. Killing action 
continues up to 5 ey against both larva and 
flies. Smear form. Dauber lids. 


Franklin 1038 
DDT and Lindane are active ingredients. . . 
Same control as EQ 335 but in liquid form, with 
residual action of DDT against screwworm fly. 


SMEAR 62 


The old reliable benzol and diphenylamine 
killer. Coats wound with carbon black to re- 
sist reinfestation. 


Franklin BROWN BEAUTY 


Quick and lasting killer with benzol, chloro- 
form and diphenylamine as principal , killing 
agent. Widely used. ‘ He 

S 


IN PREPARING YOUR ANIMALS FOR THE COMING SHOWS AND FAIRS, IT 
PAYS TO USE THE KIND OF SUPPLIES USED BY THE PROFESSIONALS. 


FRANKLIN SHOW SUPPLIES ARE TOP QUALITY AT POPULAR PRICES. 
CONSULT YOUR LOCAL FRANKLIN DEALER OR SEND FOR FREE CATALOG. 


Denver - Kansas City - Wichita - Amarillo - Ft. Worth - Marfa - El Paso 
Montgomery - Alliance - Salt Lake City - Los Angeles « Portland 


Billings - Calgary 










TURNER 
PRODUCTS 





The Universal Stock Chute 


(With foot-trimming attachments) 
The world's best cattle machine. Used 
by 5,000 leading cattlemen. 





The Caif Cradle 


The most efficient and convenient 
means for handling 100- to 300-pound 
calves. 





The “Hot Iron” Heater 


The most modern and efficient means 
for heating branding and dehorning 
irons. Please specify which is pre- 
ferred—butane or distillate. 


GEO. K. TURNER 
MFG. CO. 


Cimarron, New Mexico 









To THE 
EDITOR 


“WELL DONE”—Just finished the ar- 
ticle in the May 1954 Readers Digest, 
“Too Smart for Subsidy.” As an ex- 
cowhand, and first of all an American, 
I wish to give you all a “well done” and 
my sincere compliments on your attitude 
toward price supports. Too many crutch- 
es make too many cripples. Give us more 
Americans who want to stand on their 
own feet, and we’ll lick the require- 
ment for the helpers who are helping 
those who shouldn’t have help in the 
first place.—E. P., USN. 


PROTECT STOCKMEN—I think the 
livestock farmer should have the same 
protection as on other farm commodities. 
The manufacturing companies are pro- 
tected with a high tariff; why not the 
livestock farmers be protected in the 
same way? Put a larger duty on all 
livestock and meat products shipped in- 
to this country.—Ralph W. Pepper, Park 
County, Mont. 

(Continued on Page 20) 
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(Published monthly at 515 Cooper Building, 
Denver, Colorado, by American National Live- 
Stock Association Publishing Company. Entered 
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Office, Denver, under Act of March 3, 1879. 
Acceptance for mailiig at special postage pro- 
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EXTRA LETTERS OR 
FIGURES ~ 25¢EA, 


Complete with set of figures | co 10, bottle of ink and 
fullinstructions, all for $425, postpaid. 


CATTLE 
BLANKETS 


Made from quality ma- 
terials. expertly tailored, 
all sizes. Prompt service: 
Write for circular and oral jens / 

; elem e. OUyy sb Name 


Prices. - 
NECK CHAINS 


1.Bright silvery 


EAR TAGS finish chain. 

Seiuni heute oe — num 
select from, Write er pilates. 3 

for prices. 3.Key ring fasteners (2 

4. Priced reasonable. 

Illustrating neck chains, ear tags, 
marking devices, syringes, veterinary 
instruments, brushes, combs, clippers, 


horn and hoof tools, remedies and hun. 
dreds of items for the stock raiser, 


—Write for it. 
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Whe 
farmers make good profits 
with Milking Shorthorns. 
When times are tough, you 
STILL —s- profits. 
hat’s true because, even 
tt beef and milk are in over-supply and prices drop on 
both, you still have both barrels loaded! You have 50 To 
more bargaining power than specialists. Under AVER- 
AGE farming conditions, Milking Shorthorns will give 
more profit because they convert home-grown feeds and 
roughage into meat, milk, and butterfat most — 
ically. Get the interesting, indisputable facts a - 
DUAL-PURPOSE Milking Shorthorns. Either er 
scribe to Milking Shorthorn Journal, 6 months, $t. a 
$2.00 per yr.; 3 yrs., $5.00; or write for FREE Details. 


AMERICAN MILKING SHORTHORN SOCIETY 
313-00 S. Glenstone AC-5 Springfield, Missouri 















WESTERN 
COWBOY BOOTS 


High Grade, Fancy, 
Handmade 


Made Like You Like ‘Em 
be For Men, Women and Children 


Write for new catalogue 


CRICHET BOOT CO. 


El Paso 39, Texas 





Have you forgotten something? Is it 
your contribution to the American Na- 
tional’s building fund? 





WHEATLAND RANCH 


Aberdeen-Angus Breeding Stock 
For Sale 


James B. Hollinger Chapman, Kan. 
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The Lookout 


— 





Of ink and 


PRICES : 
Prices of the better grades of cattle were higher early in May than in that month in 
1953, because supplies were smaller following a reduction in numbers on feed Jan. l. 
But more cattle have moved into feedlots since Jan. 1 than during these months last 
year. Latest Agricultural Marketing Service Outlook continues: 


Prices of top grade steers may average seasonally lower this spring. Reductions 
are expected to be small and fed steer prices fairly stable for the year. 





Spring rains, particularly drouth-breaking moisture over the Great Plains and 


i tags, Southwest, have increased demand for cattle to go on grass. 

, veterinary 

pa, Clippers, A seasonal decline is expected in grass cattle prices this summer and fall when 
k raiser, cattle off ranges may sell for about the same average prices as last fall. 


pea As sales in spring pigs will reach volume earlier than usual, decline in hog prices 
rr will likely start before usual with the decrease in the fall probably more than 
average. But this will start from higher than usual pricés and prices relative to 


. feed costs will probably still be rather favorable to growers. 
A seasonal decline in lamb prices is likely around early summer. Prices this fall 





will be affected by abundant supplies of beef but should be- near last fall's. 
FEED ; 


Prospects for 1954 feed crops are generally favorable. Condition of pastures and 
hay crops on May 1 was near average. Larger acreages of oats, barley and sorghum 
grains than in 1953 seem in prospect, with prices depending mainly on prospects. 
A Corn prices may continue fairly stable the next few months. With supplies smaller 
and demand from hog and poultrymen stronger, prices of high-protein feeds may 
continue above a year ago. Such feeds in April averaged 23 per cent costlier than a 


es drop on 
have 50% 
er AVER- 
| will give 





feeds and year earlier, with the greatest increase in soybean meal. 

cts about DEMAND . 

ths, $1.00; - 

OCRTY Domestic demand for food was strong in the first quarter despite some decline in 


» Missouri 


economic activity. Incomes after taxes were still at record levels and 26 per cent 
————— of income went for food, Same percentage as in 1953. 





| The recent improvement in business conditions suggests that the demand for food will 
OTS not change much in the second quarter. 


Government spending in the first quarter was 4 per cent below the last quarter of 


icy, 1953. Spending for national security programs was down 6 per cent and other federal 
spending a tenth, reflecting a drop in price Support spending. 
re "Em But outlays by state and local governments were nearly 3 per cent higher. There may 
children be a further decline in defense spending but state and local outlays may rise. 
MEAT PRODUCTION: 
-O. Everything now points toward a total meat production of about 25 billion pounds, 


second only to the 25.2 billion pounds produced in 1944 and 160 million pounds 
Seen an more than the production in 1953, saysthe American Meat Institute. Continuing.— 











ee. eae 
can Na- Per capita consumption, however, will be slightly less than last year -- 151 pounds 
Se as compared with nearly 154 pounds. The total production increase will not be 
H sufficient to compensate for a population increase of around 2% million. 

Beef production this year should shatter last year's all-time high of about 12% 
Stock billion pounds by about 4% million pounds. Also, with the 1954 calf crop expected 
si to reach a new high of 42 million head, veal supplies should amount to around 1.7 
; billion pounds, ranking second only to the 1944 production. 
JUCER 
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SHIPPING FEVER + FOOT ROT + CALF DIPHTHERIA + CALF SCOURS + ACUTE MASTITIS 
METRITIS + BACILLARY ENTERITIS + COCCIDIOSIS 


WHEN THEY ATTACK...STRIKE BACK! 


SULFAMETHAZINE Lederle 


Act as fast against diseases as you would against rustlers raiding your herd! 


Use SULMET! SULMET is the most practical, effective treatment available 
for these diseases! It is more efficient, more economical, gets results in more 
cases, and gets them faster! 


SULMET usually has to be given only once a day, saving you time and labor. 
Often, a single dose puts an animal back on feed, saving you the cost of repeated 
medication. SULMET builds high blood concentrations quickly, stays in the 


animal’s body a long time, keeps working! That’s why it costs you less per 
animal treated. 


SULMET Sulfamethazine Lederle is available in six dosage forms: POWDER, 
TABLETS, OBLETS® Veterinary Tablets, TINTED EMULSION (for pink eye 


bacterial infections), SOLUTION 12.5% (for use as a drench if desired), and IN- 
JECTABLE SOLUTION (available through veterinarians). Keep SULMET handy! 


Free literature gladly sent upon request. 


LEDERLE LABORATORIES DIVISION 
AMERICAN Gaanamid COMPANY 


Pearl River New York 
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Tariff Rates Stabilizing 


EVER SINCE the Reciprocal Trade Act was passed 
in ihe early days of the New Deal, our tariffs on for- 
eign products have been steadily whittled down. 

The original act gave the President authority to 
reduce tariffs by 50 per cent and again in 1945 legis- 
lation authorized a further cut of 50 per cent from 
the Jan. 1, 1945, rates. In that fashion, most rates 
were reduced to 25 per cent of those in effect under 
the Tariff Act of 1930. 

When the new administration came into power 
there were high hcpes that it would favor a more pro- 
tective tariff. This proved not to be the case. The 
President’s first action was to appoint the Randall 
Commission a year ago to study foreign trade and to 
make recommendations to him early this year. 

a * * 

UNFORTUNATELY the commission was rather 
heavily weighted in favor of freer trade and conse- 
quently the report it submitted was unacceptable to 
rhe segments of American agriculture, industry and 
abor. 

It called for: 5 per cent further reduction in tariffs 
in each of the next three years, materially weakened 
peril point and escape clauses, and the doing away 
practically entirely with the “buy-American” policy. 

The latter item is especially significant because, 
with millions of men and women in our armed forces, 
purchases of supplies for them are of major im- 
portance, and surely domestic suppliers are entitled 
to the business except in cases of real emergency. 

BS * * 

THE PRESIDENT ENDORSED the Randall Com- 
mission report, showing that he and the State Depart- 
ment are following much the same foreign trade pat- 
tern of the past 20 years. Congressman Kean of New 
Jersey submitted a bill embodying the recommenda- 
tions of the Randall Commission. 

Certainly strong opposition has developed in Con- 
gress and in the country as a whole. Neither the 
House Ways and Means Committee nor the Senate 
Finance Committee has shown any intention of acting 
quickly on such legislation. 

Consequently the President was recently forced to 
announce that he would accept for this year a one- 
year renewal of the Reciprocal Trade Act as it now 
stands. Even this would involve the threat of some 
further tariff reductions as new trade agreements are 
made on some items not cut the full 75 per cent. 

* * 


THERE WILL BE MORE OPPOSITION to even 
such a program than has been the case since the 
first Reciprocal Trade Act was passed. Many seg- 
ments of labor are becoming concerned with the 
damage done to the industries in which they are em- 
ployed by the continued reduction in rates. 

The escape clause and the peril point clause are 
proving ineffective because the President refuses to 
administer them as intended by Congress. He has 
vetoed almost every recommendation of the Tariff 
Commission under authority of present tariff law. 

While undoubtedly the President hopes to press for 
consideration of the Randall Commission report next 
year, there seems little ground to believe that Con- 
gress will be any more free-trade-minded then than 
now. Recently numerous bills have been introduced, 
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such as the Hunter bill, HR 9159, which would call 

for stronger protection for American industries and 

prevent further unemployment due to lower tariffs. 
xs * * 


IT WOULD SEEM that at long last tariff rates are 
to be stabilized on about the present levels. It is en- 
tirely futile for the Tariff Commission to make a 
thorough study of the economic situation of industries 
affected by tariff cuts and to recommend remedies 
for damage done only to have the President veto them 
in order to carry out the policy of aid to foreign na- 
tions which has been followed the past 20 years. 

This is an intolerable situation and cannot long 
continue. Eventually, we believe, Congress will take 
back the authority granted it by the Constitution and 
see that it is delegated not to the Executive with the 
present veto power but to a strong, virile Tariff Com- 
a equipped to do a job and allowed to go ahead 
and do it. 


Near the Cyclical Peak 


CATTLE ON FARMS, BY CYCLES 


13 15 


* YEAR OF CYCLE, BEGINNING FROM LOW IN NUMBERS ON FARMS. 1954 DATA ARE PRELIMINARY 


U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE NEG. 680- 54(4) AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SERVICE 


THE CHART on this page shows the pattern of 
our previous cattle numbers cycles and therefore is 
a good indicator of where we will go on the upswing 
of our present cycle. The cyclical low point in num- 
bers is plotted as the first year of each cycle. 

The rise in numbers that began in 1949 is now 
leveling out and the high number may come in 1955 
or perhaps 1956 at around 95 or 96 million head. 

At the beginning of this year there were 94.7 mil- 
lion cattle and calves in the country. The rise to that 
figure from January 1953 involved about 1 million 
animals, whereas in the previous three years the 
jumps were as high as 5.8 million a year. 

* * * 


AFTER THE PEAK of 95 or 96 million is reached, 
the USDA looks for a slow reduction in numbers. 

Total cattle and calf slaughter in 1954 may be 38.7 
million head. It was 36.7 million in 1953. In 1955 it 
may go to 39.5 and in 1956 to more than 40 million. 

But this may not mean we will have a greater 
supply of beef. Many cattle will be marketed at 
lighter weights and more cows and other classes with 
lower dressing percentages and lighter carcass 
weights will be slaughtered. 
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The ‘National’ 


At Work 


@A NEW SERVICE of the public 
relations department of the American 
National is the furnishing of 20 by 20 
inch metal signs advertising “Enjoy 
BEEF for HEALTH” to ranchers and 
livestock truckers at cost: $2 which in- 
cludes postage. A second new advertis- 
ing tack is the supplying of 100,000 
stickers carrying the same beef message 
for distribution to the public. One set 
of stickers is for automobile windshields; 
a second for restaurant menus, back of 
envelopes, etc. 


@ EARLY THIS YEAR executives of 
the American National talked with 
dairy association officials about their 
common interest with the cattlemen in 
promoting the sale of cow beef. Now 
there are tangible results to report from 
these talks in the form of nation-wide 


advertising of beef. During Dairy 
Month, which is June, the American 
Dairy Association in its non-fat dry 


milk solids campaign is featuring Paul 
Bunyan burgers in ads in Better Homes 
and Gardens. Copy emphasizes that use 
of the milk products makes bigger and 
jucier hamburgers. The Bob Crosby show 
for the ADA on CBS television will fea- 
ture Paul Bunyan burgers on Aug. 31 





Order Your Beef Sign 





Beef advertis- 
ing signs like this 
are being mailed 
to cattlemen in 
more than 20 
states to date. 
You may order 
one of these @ 
signs at cost, )% cae, 
which is $2 in- Se 
cluding postage. The signs are of metal, 
20 x 20 inches. They are primarily de- 
signed to nail on a fence post but can 
be applied almost anywhere. Livestock 
truckers have shown interest and many 
are displaying the sign on their trucks. 
Order from Director of Information, 
American National Cattlemen’s Associ- 
ation, 515 Cooper Bldg., Denver 2, Colo. 
The picture shows front and back of the 
sign, with Bernadine Stecklein of the 
Denver office at the side. 
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and Sept. 2. Sausage meat loaf was dis- 
played during January in ADA ads 
promoting non-fat dry milk. 


@ BILLS PENDING in Congress to 
allow ranchers and farmers to treat cost 
of certain soil building and conservation 
practices as current expenses in income 
tax returns has the full support of the 
National Livestock Tax Committee which 
is sponsored by the American National 
and other livestock organizations. Com- 
mittee Attorney Stephen Hart said 
ranchers must now capitalize costs. hav- 
ing to do with such work as terracing, 
leveling and ditching, for under the tax 
bureau’s policy deductions can’t be made 
unless the rancher sells his place. The 
legislation has been approved by the 
House and tentatively by the Senate 
Finance Committee. 


@ A DOZEN BILLS have been intro- 
duced in Congress aimed at stopping the 
freer-trade campaign and adding realism 
to our foreign trade policy. Executive 
Secretary F. E. Mollin has attended 
meetings of the Committee of Industry, 
Agriculture and Labor on Import-Export 
Policy which is spearheading the fight 
against lowered tariffs, and its work has 
already headed: off reductions. The Pres- 
ident has accepted a one-year extension 
of the trade agreements Act instead of 
cuts recommended by the Randall Com- 
mission .. . On his return from Wash- 
ington recently Mr. Mollin said he 
thought the stockmen’s grazing bill, now 
being held up, may still be released in 
time for action this session. 


@® WITH WEATHER the basic de- 
termining factor, the USDA is prepared 
to begin another beef buying program 
this year, American National Secretary 
F. E. Mollin has learned from top USDA 
officials. Continuing rains in the South- 
west would call for rebuilding of cattle 
herds in that area, reducing cow and 
calf numbers for slaughter. Beef prices 
are expected to be rather steady through 
the year, especially for best grades, in 
view of continuing high consumer in- 
come. A June meeting of the Beef Ad- 
visory Committee is expected to help 
decide if there is need for government 
beef buying. 


@T. F. ARNOLD, chairman of the 
National Association’s sanitary com- 
mittee was a member of a panel on reg- 
ulations and action designed to curb 
brucellosis at the annual meeting of the 
National Brucellosis Committee. Mr. 
Arnold is a member of the executive 
board of the brucellosis committee. 


WINNER NAMED IN NATIONAL 
MEAT POSTER CONTEST 


The National Live Stock and Meat 
Board poster contest has been won with 
an entry titled “Meat to Grow On,” sub- 
mitted by Miss Phyllis K. Luckenbach 
of Allentown, Pa. The high school jun- 
ior took first prize over a total of 20,- 
622 entries from students of 1,219 high 
schools in 48 states. Theme of the con- 
test was “The Value of Meat.” 


The Public... 
And You LYLE cena 


CATTLEMAN DOES NOT NEED 

to be near a large city to contribute 
greatly to the overall beef promotion 
program. 

One of the secrets of successful ad- 
vertising is repetition. Another is to 
greet the consumer at work or play with 
your message. 

Cattlemen living in the West and the 
South certainly realize that the high- 
Ways are open-invitations for tourists 
from the big eastern cities to go al- 
most any place in their quests for re- 
laxation and recreation. 

Even the side roads and the two- 
track trails get their share of tourist 
travel. 

The fine cafes and the hamburger 
stands share in tourist business, and the 
small-town grocery draws customers 
from among the visitors who chose to 
cook their own. 

The “beef-factories” of the nation 
have long been behind the usual indus- 
trial plant in providing identification of 
what is produced and in encouraging 
passersby to try their products. 

What better means of greeting tour- 
ists from all areas than with a road- 
side billboard or sign inviting them to 
enjoy beef? What better way, too, to 
keep the business traveler reminded of 
the world’s best food? 

But this type of impact must be aug- 
mented by other promotional techniques. 
Bumper and auto window stickers or 
cards featuring beef on _ restaurant 
menus, beef messages in retail stores 
and other ways of catching the tourist 
eye. 

One of the biggest problems of the 
overall beef promotion campaign is to 
continue telling the “beef-story” to the 
consumers in areas far from cattle 
country. 

By using his roadside property for 
billboards, by making his car into a 
travelling signboard and by being sure 
that tourists are reminded of beef at 
the “point-of-sale” in restaurants and 
stores, the western stockman can well 
solve a great part of that problem. 
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THIS SPR; 
FANCY TURNS THE YOUNG MANS 












American Meat Institute drawing. 
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BY L. H. 
DOUGLAS 


HIS WRITING IS ABOUT CATS, 
but not the house cat, though much 
has been written and more could be 
written about his few good qualities and 
his many bad ones. This effort will deal 
with that big cat of wild terrain in the 
Americas, the cougar, also called puma, 
catamount, panther (painter), mountain 
lion or American lion. 


Cougar is believed to be the most. 


widely used name now, in the United 
States, especially in the literature. In 
the lion country of the Rocky Mountains 
and on west, he is called Mountain Lion 
mostly. Prior to about 40 years ago the 
name cougar had scarcely been heard 
Out West in the lion country, except in 
Pacific Northwest, where it probably 
was carried from the eastern states by 
the Oregon Trail pioneers. Mountain 
lion and other names were used here and 
there by some individuals and many in- 
dividuals were uncertain whether puma, 
catamount, panther, and mountain lion 
were different animals or names for the 
same animal. 


Various Names 


Stanley P. Young and Edward A. Gold- 
man of the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice have used the name puma as stard- 
ard in their book on this animal. Their 
justification is that cougar “is not in 
any American language.” The name 
puma orginated, they say, with the Incas, 
ancient Indians in what is now Peru. 

The name cougar was originally used 
in the eastern United States. It has 
spread to the West and has been used 
more than puma as far as the United 
States is concerned. There does not 
seem to be a very strong basis for any- 
one applying a name to this cat he does 
not favor just as long as he applies one 
of the several names long and genera!ly 
used in a given region. 

My choice would be cougar, mountain 
lion or puma, in that order. Panther 
should not be used because it is applied 
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to many large cats and identifies none 
of them. This name was common in the 
Mississippi country and east from there 
in the early days of settlement of the 
Eastern United States. 


The original range of the cougar was 
throughout North and South America. 
Now it is practically extinct in the east- 
ern part of North America. 

The cougar has many close relatives 
among the big cats of the world, all in 
the same generic group with the same 
generic name, felis. The cougar’s sci- 
entific name is felis concolor. That of 
the African, Asian, Indian “king of 
beasts,” the lion, is felis leo and that of 
the tiger, found in Asia, but not in 
Africa, is felis tigris. 


Other Big Cats 


While on this trend of naming it may 
not be unprofitable to mention briefly 
other big cats. In North and South 
America the most powerful and destruc- 
tive is the jaguar (felis onca) from 
southern Texas, through Central and 
South America. 


In Brazil and other South American 
cattle raising countries, the stockmen 
hire professional hunters to track down 
and kill jaguars because these cats have 
a weakness for killing cattle. 

The ocelot (felis pardilis) smaller than 
the jaguar, but still a large cat, ranges 
from Texas to Peru. 

The leopard of Africa and Asia is 
felis pardus. He is considered locally, 
especially by the natives, to be entirely 
different from the black leopard. The 
latter, however, is merely a color phase 
of F. pardus. There is only one true 
leopard. 

The snow leopard (felis uncia) lives 
in the mountains of Central Asia, and 
is unusual in two respects. He is the 
only large cat of Asia or Africa that 
lives in snowy mountains. Secondly, he 
is one of two large cats that can be do- 
mesticated easily. The other is the 





j A closeup of a large cougar blended into his surroundings on a snow-covered tree-top 
in the Nevada mountains. Photo by E. P. Haddon, Fish and Wildlife Service. 


cheetah. More about the 
cheetah later. 


interesting 


House Cat Is Felis 


Incidentally, along with the above 
cats, our house cat belongs to the big 
genus, felis. His name is felis lybica 
domestica. Here is something different. 
A third part to the name. A biologist 
knows that the scientists could not find 
the house cat different enough from the 
species felis lybica to justify a separate 
species. 

They say he is only a variety of the 
species. And so “domestica” is added to 
felis lybica, the Caffre cat, a native wild 
cat of North Africa. Therefore every 
house cat, from the most bedraggled 
alley cat to the plush royal show cat, 
is a felis lybica domestica. The Caffre 
cat was domesticated by the ancient 
Egyptians and revered by them. Our 
domestic cat came from the Egyptian 
source via Europe. 


This completes the list of the species 
of the genus felis. Of two more groups 
of other genera, one is in Asia and 
Africa and the other is in the United 
States, Canada and Europe. 


Of the hunting leopard of Asia and 
Africa acinonyx venatica in Asia and 
A. jubatus and A. rex in Africa, the last 
named is the only one that is not spotted. 
He is striped. 

The hunting leopard or cheetah (he is 
not a leopard) gets the hunting part of 
his name from the fact that he is do- 
mesticated by natives and by royalty for 
hunting and capturing deer and antelope. 
He is not only easily tamed and trained 
but he is the fastest animal on four 
legs. 

The house cat could learn something 
from the cheetah. He is loyal, helpful, 
unselfish, kind and obedient—character- 
istics which are foreign to the house cat. 

The second group contains the lynx 
and the bobcat. The genus is lynx. The 
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A puma, well hidden in the top of a 





gnarled, dry old tree. Photo by E. P. 
Haddon of Fish & Wildlife Service. 


species, Lynx lynx and Lynx caracal 
(commonly called caracal) are in Eu- 
rope. L. rufus is in eastern United 
States (bobcat) L. baileyi and L. fa- 
ciatus are both in western United States. 
(both bobcats). The Canada lynx L. 
canadensis, occurs in northern United 
States and in Canada. This is the larg- 
est of the species in the genus lynx. 


Thus we see that most of the members 
of the cat family belong to the genus 
felis. It is mysterious to the layman 
why as truly cat-like animals as bobcats, 
lynxes, and cheetahs should not be class- 
ified with the other cats. 


In biology, plants, etc., are separated 
into species, genera, families and tribes 
on account of some distinctly different 
anatomical characteristic. Some scien- 
tists, however, are called “splitters” by 
their fellow scientists because they re- 
cord new classifications on superficial 
and sometimes unstable characteristics. 
Be it known that a biologist gets much 
of his reward from describing in print 
new classifications. 


Price on His Head 


Now that we have a brief picture of 
the cats of the world, we might as well 
return to the animal we started out to 
discuss, the cougar. He long has been 
the object of a determined attempt to 
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rid his haunts of him. Several states 
have prices on his head. Colorado offers 
$50 bounty for proof of his demise. 

This is not so much from the stand- 
point that he preys on domestic animals 
as that he kills deer indiscreetly, killing 
nearly always more than he needs for 
food. 

He would do the same with colts and 
yearlings of the horse or mule, if he 
could do so with the same safety. There 
is not so much horse and mule flesh 
where he can get at it and when he 
does kill one the persistent wrath of the 
devil seems to be loosed on him. 

The cougar, with his stealth and his 
nocturnal hunting, would hold his own 
against man much better if trail hounds 
were not used to track him down. Be- 
ing an arboreal animal, he trees easily 
when dogs crowd him, and then he is 
an easy victim of the rifle. If he did 
not inhabit inaccessible canyons and 
ledge rock terrain and if he were not 
so good at concealment he would have 
been exterminated long ago. 

Should he be exterminated? Many 
sportsmen think so, because of his 
known reputation in keeping the deer 
population down, Ranchers whose live- 
stock have been killed by cougars, natu- 
rally have demanded their extermination 
locally. The Fish and Wildlife Service 
has worked for about 50 years to lessen 
these depredations and they have been 
decreased in serious localities through 
the years. 

The testimony seems to be now that in 
the United States the preying on do- 
mestic livestock is not very important. 
Some statistics of the Fish and Wildlife 
Service seem to contradict such a con- 
clusion. Stomach contents of cougars 
were taken by predatory animal hunters 
in the western United States from 1916 
to 1922. The total cases for the seven 
years showed 188 deer, 144 beef animals, 
20 equine animals, 16 sheep and goats, 12 
grass, sticks and berries, 2 porkers, 1 
antelope, 1 rabbit, 1 ground squirrel and 
1 carrion. 


An Indictment 

This, on its face value, is quite an in- 
dictment against the cougar, but in 
1916 to 1922 there were more cougars 
and the onslaught against them had not 
been carried to the point it has now. 
Deer herds have increased enormously. 
He can be spared his share. As com- 
pared with the jaguar, he is much too 
fearful of man to make cattle or even 
horses his main prey. 

I do not ask that the cougar be pro- 
tected. I do not even object to boun- 
ties, but they should be limited to about 
$10 or $15. The sport is sufficient 
further enticement to the hunter. But I 
do urge the outlawing of the trail hound 
in hunting him. 

Ask anyone who has spent long years 
in cougar country, how many of the an- 
imals he has seen. If he has not hunted 
them, he probably will say none, or per- 
haps one in 50 years. I have roamed 
the western mountains about 50 years. 
I have been in cougar territory hun- 





dreds of times and never have seen oie. 
Many have seen me, I know. 

I heard one once. On the Coconino 
Plateau in Arizona in 1911. I was 
sleeping in what would now be called a 
pup tent. We called them “A” tents, 
Just before dawn, I was awakened by a 
blood-curdling scream. I knew instinc- 
tively that it came from a cougar. | 
stuck my head out of the narrow tent 
door and looked around. I saw nothing, 
It would have been surprising if I had, 
They do not scream often. 


Does He Scream? 


It is believed that no one has a good 
opinion as to why they scream when 
they do. Certainly they do not scream 
when they would be expected to. And 
so, the long debate which raged for so 
many years among westerners is settled. 

Part of them held that cougars never 
scream and the rest know they do 
scream. It’s settled. They do, but 
rarely. 

There are not many authenticated 
stories of cougars attacking human be- 
ings, but in the early days there were 
many instances of cougars following 
people, especially children, without any 
intention of attacking them. They 
seemed to be impelled by curiosity. At 
least two cases of killing and partly de- 
vouring boys are of record—one in the 
Pacific Northwest and one in Colorado. 
When these cases occurred the cougar 
populations were relatively high. 

The cougar is not a serious factor in 
losses of range cattle. This is not 
mainly because his numbers have so 
greatly reduced but because of a con- 


Eight-month-old mountain lion (felis 
browni). U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 
photo by H. H. T. Jackson. 
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Your livestock is like money in the bank! 


Armour will pay cash— 


any time you want fo sell! 


At stockyards near thirty-four Armour Plants 
throughout the country, Armour buyers are ready 
with cash for your livestock whenever you choose 
to ship. Armour buyers make their cash offer 
whether market receipts are heavy or light. And 
Armour buys in competition with more than 
4,000 other meat packers throughout the country. 
This healthy competition assures you of getting 
prices based on what the public is paying for 
meat and by-products. 


Behind the Armour buyers—enabling them to 
offer you a ready cash market—is an efficient proc- 
essing and distribution organization manned by 
65,000 trained Armour employes. Our facilities 


include more than 200 Armour sales branches, 
3,500 refrigerator cars and 3,500 trucks to help 
distribute products made from your livestock to 
the places where there is most consumer demand. 


The preference for certain livestock products 
varies regionally. And, part of our job is to get 
the class, weight and grade of beef, veal, lamb 
or pork to the people who want that product. 
To do this we often ship products more than a 
thousand miles from where you raised the live- 
stock. ’ 

In today’s highly competitive business, sup- 
plying exactly what the housewife wants is most 
important. Pleasing her is the retailer's business, 
our business and your business. By combining 
your ability as a livestock producer and our skill 
as a meat packer and distributor, we work to- 
gether to build a thriving livestock industry. 


Armour and Company 


* Buyer of hogs, cattle, calves, sheep, lambs, 
milk, cream, chickens, turkeys and eggs. 


* Seller of more than 2,000 products for farm, 
home and industry. 
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stantly growing fear of men and dogs. 


The cougar is four to five feet long, 
not including his long tail. His legs are 
longer and more slender than those of 
the jaguar. His color is fawn, reddish 
above, lighter on the sides, and still 
lighter to whitish on the belly. The 
muzzle, chin, throat, breast, and inside 
of legs whitish to white. Two to three 
kittens are born to each litter. 


While the cougar can take enormous 
leaps, he does not depend on speed for 
long distances to get away from pur- 
suers. There are always trees where 
he lives and if he is crowded he will 
“tree.” Considerable of his hunting com- 
bines these two acts. He will lie on a 
large limb above a deer trail or a pas- 
sageway for other prey. When his vic- 
tim comes along he will leap on its back, 
usually breaking the victim’s neck. 


A cougar kitten becomes full grown 
the second year. They stay with their 
mother. Dad goes away and lives alone. 


A Strong Animal 

The strength of the cougar is pro- 
digious. He can drag prey many times 
his own weight long distances and even 
has been known to throw a heavy an- 
imal across his back and carry it to a 
place where he can devour it in peace. 
He will usually bury his prey when he 
has satisfied his hunger, intending to 
return to it. This he often fails to do. 
The cougar lives to be eight to 10 years 
old and two individuals in captivity are 
known to have lived 13 and 17 years. 

The cougar and jaguar are enemies. 
The evidence from those who have seen 
these cats through the years in their 
native haunts is that when they fight 
it out the cougar usually comes out 
best. They probably do not fight to the 
death but act more like tomcats in the 
back yard, quitting when they are 
scratched and bitten sufficiently. 

Of the traditional enemies of the 





Snap Palmer, Fish & Wildlife Service hunter, with 


cougars they are said to have fought 
mostly with the wolverine before the 
latter was exterminated over so much 
of his range in the United States. They 
were well matched and their battles 
usually wound up by both getting too 
much before either was killed. 


The grizzly bear was too much for 
the cougar and was given a wide berth. 


The cougar lives in desert lands as 
well as in well watered regions. He can 
go long periods without water. He will 
consume only the blood of his prey at 
times. This is thought to be some time 
after he has gorged himself with meat. 

The South American peccary is a fa- 
vorite food of both the cougar and the 
jaguar but the latter depends on this 
prey more than does the cougar. Both 
like to come upon an individual alone, 
or two at the most. A herd of these 
small pig-like animals is too savage an 
adversary and not to the liking of the 
cats. 


Will Cougars Go? 


To those who would like to see a lim- 
ited number of this fine wild creature 
continue to inhabit the western United 
States there must be misgivings. Where 
locally the cougar is a menace to live- 
stock, there is an effective organization 
to meet that threat: The United States 
Fish and Wildlife Service. 


The laws of the states do not pro- 
tect the cougar. And one can kill as 
many of these cats as he wishes to. 
Many of the states offer, bounties, as al- 
ready pointed out. This tempts many 
to hunt cougars who would not do so 
merely for sport. It means that most 
of such hunters will gather trail dogs 
together. The cougar cannot cope with 


unrestricted men, their dogs and guns. 
At the rate they are being reduced, it 
is only a question of time until cougars 
will go the way of the grizzly bear. 
Does anyone wish that? I doubt it. 
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a young cougar he had just 


captured in the mountains near Ely, Nev. Photo, E. P. Haddon. 
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he Market 


Picture 


. OF NUMBERS OF FAT 
cattle continued to dominate the 
picture up to late May, with no indi- 
cation of a let-up in the near future, 
While marketings showed a tendency 
to subside somewhat during April, num- 
bers again were building up in May, 
with some markets receiving the larg- 
est one-day May receipts in years. 

Chicago, for instance, had the big- 
gest May Monday since 1927. Late in 
May, 12 main markets were receiving 
up to 10 and 11 per cent more cattle 
than a year ago. It will be recalled that 
a year ago numbers then hitting the 
markets were considered of near record- 
breaking proportions. 

Consequently, liberal supplies of beef 
gave consumers the opportunity for 
selective buying and dressed markets 
apparently reached top-heavy propor- 
tions, where some of the strength which 
came in April disappeared. 


- 


Shortfeds Preferred 


With consumers apparently money- 
conscious, demand appeared to center 
on beef not carrying too much fin- 
ish. Hence, over the past month some 
strength developed on shortfed steers 
and heifers, while longfeds actually 
sold weak to as much as $1 lower. 
At the same time, lighter weight 
carcasses appeared to be in favor, so 
that heifers and light steers scaling 
under 1,100 pounds had the best out- 
let. 

All this pattern brought a situation 
where packers were unable to pay any 
material premium for longfed cattle. 
Consequently, feeders found that cattle 
fed only three to four months were 
bringing a higher return than a feed- 
ing operation of seven to eight months 
or more. 

More specifically, steers fed three 
to four months throughout the country 
were generally bringing $22.50 to $24, 
while seven to eight months cattle sel- 
dom brought more than $24.50 to $25. 

Perhaps this. situation is in a 
large measure responsible for the con- 
tinued heavy receipts at markets, where 
feedlot operators have elected to sell 
shortfed cattle. If we had seen a wid- 
ening price spread where longfed 
cattle commanded a premium, perhaps 
many of these steers which were put on 
feed after the first of the year would 
be held for longer periods rather than 
liquidated. Such a pattern might well 
have resulted in a temporary drop in 
supplies and would have given the 
dressed market a chance to advance. 

Another puzzling problem which 
presents itself in the matter of cattle 
numbers is a comparison between num- 
bers of steers available at Corn Belt 
markets and the actual slaughter. 

In many weeks this year, particu- 
larly during April, the number of 
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slaughter steers available at Corn 


| Belt markets has been considerably 


below a year ago, some weeks as 
much as 25 to 30 per cent. Yet dur- 
ing the same period, actual federal- 
ly inspected slaughter has been equal 
or greater than the previous year. 


She-Slaughter Up 

A check of classification of federal 
slaughter reveals that cow and heifer 
slaughter so far this year has been 
about 7 per cent larger, but this figure 
has not been large enough to offset the 


| steer reduction. The only other logical 





conclusion would be that an increased 
number of steers have been sold at 
country points direct to packers, rather 
than at large terminals. 

Through all this dilemma of exces- 
sive cattle numbers, comes a further 
puzzling situation. That is the unusual 
optimism on the part of growers and 
feeders as to future prospects of cattle 
prices: In the case of light yearlings 
and calves suitable for immediate turn- 


| out for summer grazing, demand has 


been exceptionally broad recently with 

prices working strong to higher. 
Much of this improved demand is 

undoubtedly traced to rather liberal 


rainfall throughout the Southwest, 
which area was so long without 
moisture. The long and _ extended 


exodus of cattle out of southwestern 
areas has practically ended. No long- 
er do we see large strings of stock 
cattle moving from the Southwest 
into northern plains areas. 

Any sales recently made are general- 
ly to buyers within the home area. 
Some of the highest prices recently 
paid for light stock cattle are in areas 
which were considered as drouth areas 
for a long time. 
|} Good and choice light stock steers 
and calves have been selling readily 
at $20 to $22, and in areas where good 
rainfall has come recently prices have 
reached $23 to $25 or better in in- 
stances. Light heifers and calves have 
held to a spread of $17 to $20 for the 
most part. Cow and calf pairs of good 
quality have been bringing from $130 
to $160, some plain quality kinds down- 
ward to $100 to $110. 


Tied-Up Volume Heavy 

Of particular interest is the sur- 
prising volume of cattle already tied- 
up on contract for fall delivery. 
Leading the attention of buyers ap- 
parently is the kind of cattle suit- 
able to go into the feedlot for a 


relatively short-term; that is, two- 
year-old steers and fleshy long 
yearling steers. Numerous strings 


of such cattle have already been con- 
tracted throughout the western states 
in a price range of $18 to $20, many 
strings at $18 to $19. 

West Coast buyers apparently are 
leading in this activity, and in most 
instances the high figures have been 
paid by these interests. Strangely 
enough, these are the same buyers who, 
a year ago at this time were the most 
conservative in the country, and who 
a year ago expressed the desire to 
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purchase stock cattle as low as $12, and 
bought sizable strings of cattle around 
$14 to $16. 


With current fat cattle prices and 
the high costs of feed, $20 feeder 
steers for this fall certainly show ex- 
treme optimism. 

As to light yearlings and _ stock 
calves, activity for fall delivery ap- 
parently is not nearly so broad, a few 
strings of calves being reported at $18 
to $20 for the steers and $17.50 to $18 
on heifers. 

While grainfed cattle held steady 
to $1 lower the past month, with the 

decline on highly finished steers, 
cow prices have worked about $1 
higher as we reach the annual cycle 
where cow numbers are relatively 
small on the markets. 


Price Roundup 


Late in May, good and choice steers 
sold throughout the country at $20 to 
$24.50, some of the West Coast upward 
to $26. Choice to prime longfed steers 
in the Midwest sold from $24.50 to 
$26.50 and a few loads of strictly prime 
longfeds reached $27.50 to $27.75 at 
Chicago. Good and choice heifers sold 
at $20 to $23.50, some choice to prime 
in the Midwest $24 to $25, a few 
strictly prime longfeds at Chicago up- 
ward to $26 and $27. Beef cows sold 
in a spread of $13 to $16, with thin 
cows $10 to $12. Sausage bulls ranged 
from $14 to $17 for the most part. 

At some Corn Belt markets, feeder 
buyers occasionally outbid packers on 
shortfed steers with good breeding 
quality, taking 850 to 1,000 pound steers 
back to the feedlots at $22 to $23 and 
slightly above. Some packer feedlots 
also bought shortfed heifers around $20 
to $21.50 to put on further finish.—C. W. 


Wash. Stresses 
Moving Beef 


HE GROWING IMPORTANCE OF 

good public relations, particularly 
with respect to moving beef into ex- 
panded consumption, was foremost 
among discussion topics at the 28th an- 
nual meeting of the Washington Cattle- 
men’s Association in Okanogan. 


The Washingtonians re-elected W. M. 
Fancher of Tonasket to the presidency 
and also returned John McMinimee of 
Outlook to the post of vice-president. 
They selected Aberdeen for 1955. 

Jay Taylor, the American National’s 
president, told the cattlemen that the 
beef’ producer has come out of his shell 
and is working hard at selling his own 
product — with the result that last year 
meat consumption went up 10 pounds a 
person. Mr. Taylor also brought to his 
audience the information that beef is 
being sold in large quantities to food 
locker users on a new “installment-pay” 
plan. With everything else being bought 
on time, “Why not beef? We must take 
advantage of changing times.” 


Packers Cooperate 

President Fancher cited the fact that 
packers of the state have agreed to col- 
lect a voluntary 5-cents-per-head from 
cattlemen for beef advertising and pub- 
lie relations — a fund which should net 
between $10,000 and $15,000 yearly. 

Feeding of green chop was discussed 
by John Guthrie of Porterville, Calif., a 
vice-president of the American National. 
He expects more and more western 
ranchers to finish their own cattle in 
future. 





Kill Screw Worms and Maggots 





Good for dehorning and 
castrating wounds too 
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An informal gathering pictured at last mont 


Montana as- 
sociation offi- 
cers (1. to r.) 
Jack Brenner, 
Grant, vice- 
president; Dan 
Fulton, Ismay, 
president; Gene 
Etchart, Glas- 
gow, second 
vice-president. 


h’s convention of the Montana 


Stockgrowers. (L. to r.) Wesley D’Ewart, U. S. congressman from Wilsall, Mont.; 
Jay Taylor, president of the American National; E. A. Phillips, retiring secretary 
of the Montana organization, and Wallis Huidekoper of Big Timber. 


Importance of price in selling beef 
was brought out by another well received 
convention speaker, Tom Glaze of Swift 
& Company. 

Aled P. Davies, director of the Ameri- 
can Meat Institute, pointed out that 
every ad the institute has turned out is 
approved by the American Medical As- 
sociation foods council, and that this year 
for the first time a public opinion survey 
brought beef to the front as No. 1 food. 

John Marble, Carmel Valley, Calif., 
chairman of the American National’s 
marketing committee, spoke of increases 
in poultry use which have followed a 
cooperative program of promotion within 
that industry, as an example. 

Washington cattlemen are pushing for 
a membership of 3,000 in their associa- 
tion, with the report that it now stands 
at 2,200. 


Stored Grain Sale Asked 

In their resolutions, the Washingtoni- 
ans asked for action in putting the sur- 
plus of government stored grain on the 
open market for livestock feed; called 
for a provision that moneys to be used 
in maintaining national forest land 
recreation facilities be made available 
by direct congressional appropriation, 





A 


Directors present for the sessions of the Montana Stockgrowers included: (1. to r.) Messrs. Dale Metlen, Fred Wetzston, 


rather than 
receipts. 

The resolutions supported the Hope- 
Aiken grazing bills; urged reseeding of 
public lands; opposed adoption of day- 
light saving time in the state; requested 
the state agriculture department to en- 
force more rigid inspection on sanitary 
regulations of all trucks used in livestock 
transportation. 

Further: a thorough committee study 
was instituted in regard to raising money 
for beef consumption promotion; recom- 
mended continuation of the multiple-use 
plan on federal lands; considered a 
request to the state game department 
for an open doe season for two weeks, 
or of such duration as to deplete the 
deer population so that winter range in 
Klickitat County will carry it; called for 
a legislative committee study and defin- 
ition of a “legal fence” that would be 
adequate in all localities. 

The group’s board of directors was 
urged to explore every possible angle of 
beef promotion program to further its 
effectiveness. Finally, it was voted, as 
an incentive to building up association 
membership, that a $20 hat be awarded 
to members who obtain, before the 1955 
convention, 15 or more new members. 


set aside from forest 





Montanans Back 
Benson Program 


ILES CITY welcomed an overflow 

of delegates to the 70th annual 
convention, Montana Stockgrowers As- 
sociation, May 20-22, on the anniver- 
sary of that organization’s founding 
there in 1894. The city hopes to be the 
scene also of the diamond jubilee cele- 
bration in 1959. 

The stockgrowers elected Dan Fulton 
of Ismay president, succeeding G. R, 
“Jack” Milburn of Grass Range; Jack 
Brenner of Grant was named vice pres- 
ident, and Gene Etchart of Glasgow 
second vice president. 

The man closely identified with the 
association for nearly a half century in 
his capacity as its secretary, E. A, 
Phillips of Helena, announced his re- 
tirement on July 1. His place will be 
taken by Ralph Miracle of Helena. 

The panel of directors for the asso- 
ciation, elected and re-elected, includes 
Wesley D’Ewart, Len McDonald, W. J. 
Harrer, Don McRae, George Voldseth 
and Fred Wetzston. 


To Match Funds 


The auction sale association of the 
state offered at the convention to match 
whatever the cattlemen would contrib- 
ute as deductions from their sales, and 
plan to deduct 5 cents a head, the 
amount to be met by the auction sales 
association, and such funds to be util- 
ized in promoting use of meat. 

Americans can enjoy themselves and 
build better health while helping dis- 
pose of temporary food surpluses, in 
the belief of Jay Taylor, president of 
the American National, who addressed 
an afternoon session of the Montana 
stockmen. Mr. Taylor said that only a 
slight increase in individual daily con- 
sumption of beef would create a de- 
mand for the grains which are in sur- 
plus storage. “People enjoy eating beef, 
particularly when they understand fully 
the benefits to health and energy of 
such a protein-rich food,” he said. 

The delegates greeted with enthusi- 
asm the appearance at the convention 
of a fellow member recently much in 
the news, who flew in for a brief visit 
before going on to his ranch at Two 
Dot and then returning to Washington 
—Robert Stevens, secretary of the 
army. 

A round-table discussion of “Possible 


Geo. Voldseth, W. J. Harrer, Mr. McNamara, Wayne Bratten, Len McDonald and W. R. Mackey. 
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At the Sandhills Cattle Association meeting at Thedford, Nebr. (1. to r. front and back rows): Howard Pitzer, Ericson; Ralph 


‘ 





A. Baker, Valentine, president; Gaylord Wallace, Burwell; James A. Monahan, Hyannis, treasurer; Elvin Koch, Ellsworth; 


Glenn Buck, Wood Lake, chairman of board; A. Max Karo, Stuart; Merrill Lee, Brownlee; E. 


G. Morris, Jr., Wood Lake; 


Douald Spencer, Brewster; Morrell Ayers, Thedford; Rolland Powles, Bingham; Frank Cosgrove, Long Pine; Wesley Hansen, 
North Platte; Edd R. Kinney, Ainsworth; M. M. Pederson, Broken Bow; C. A. Richardson, Ainsworth; Clyde Weber, Merriman. 


Solutions to the Game Problem in 
Montana” proved a high point of in- 
terest on the second afternoon of the 
meeting. 

Convention addresses were made by 
Dr. H. F. Wilkins of Helena who dis- 
cussed disease eradication; U. S. Con- 
gressman W. A. D’Ewart; Assistant 
Agriculture Secretary Ross Rizley, and 
Aled P. Davies of the American Meat 
Institute, Chicago. Mr. Davies brought 
up an interesting thought in praising 
the administration for adopting a tem- 
porary program of beef purchases 
“which did not become a permanent 
problem.” “Suppose,” he suggested, “we 
had persisted in 90 per cent of parity 
for horses and mules during the past 
30 years. If we had, there is no telling 
how many horses we would now have, 
and the average price at 90 per cent 
of parity would be $276 per head.” 

Following a barbecue lunch, the 
stockmen toured the U. S. experiment 
station at Fort Keogh. 


Flexible Supports 

The stockgrowers followed the lead 
of the American National in approving 
the flexible price support farm program 
of Agriculture Secretary Benson. In 
their resolutions they also opposed com- 
pulsory brucellosis tests; opposed also 
was extension of social security to 
farmers. 

They asked, further, that Congress 
amend the mining laws to provide for 
segregation between surface and min- 
ing values. 


N. W. Okla. 
Joins State 


HE MEMBERSHIP OF THE OKLA- 

HOMA Cattlemen’s Association re- 
ceived a substantial boost last month 
when the Northwest Oklahoma associa- 
tion voted to convert its entire member- 
ship of some 400 stockmen to the state 
organization. A portion of each mem- 
ber’s dues will be returned by the state 
group to the regional one for continu- 
ance of its own regional activities, and 
regular meetings will be continued by 
the Northwest group. 

The convention elevated Phil Fergu- 
son of Woodward to the presidency and 
elected Vern Word to succeed him as 
vice-president. 

Programmed speakers included Grover 
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Hill, president of the Federal Interme- 
diate Credit Bank of Wichita, Kan., and 
a former assistant secretary of agricul- 
ture; and Rad Hall, assistant execu- 
tive secretary of the American National 
at Denver; also, J. B. Smith, president 
of the Oklahoma Cattlemen’s Associa- 
tion, Barnsdall, and W. E. Van Vactor, 
secretary of the state association, spoke. 


The meeting closed with a barbecue 
supper and entertainment and square 
dancing. 


Sandhills For 
BeefPromotion 


HE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 

Sandhills Cattle Association last 
month at Thedford saw the election 
of a new slate of officers, including 
Ralph Baker of Valentine, president; 
Forrest Lee of Brownlee, vice-presi- 
dent; Jim Monahan of Hyannis, trea- 
surer. Announcement was also made 
of the naming of Frank Sibert of Lin- 
coln to the post of secretary-manager, 
succeeding Robert Hamilton who has 
accepted a position with a bank in 
Chicago. 

The stockmen voted approval of flex- 
ible price supports on feed grains and 
strongly favored an intensive program 


The attendance at 
the meeting of the 
Northwest Oklahoma 
Cattlemen’s Associa- 
tion were, in the top 
shot (1. to r.) A. A. 
Engelman, Beaver, re- 
tiring president; Phil 
Ferguson, Woodward, 
incoming chief, and J. 
B. Smith, Barnsdall, 
president, the Okla- 
homa Cattlemen’s As- 
sociation. In the low- 
er view are: E. H. Me- 
Ilvain, acting superin- 
tendent, Southern 
Great Plains Experi- 
ment Station, Wood- 
ward; Grover Hill, 
president, Federal In- 
termediate Credit 
Bank, Wichita, Kan.; 
Hugh Jones, Woodward 
rancher and partner in | 
the Woodward Live- 
stock Commission Co. 


of beef promotion, as well as increas- 
ed fund raising for use by the Nation- 
al Live Stock and Meat Board; they 
voiced opposition to price supports on 
livestock. 

In the interests of good relations be- 
tween the cattlemen and feeders who 
buy their cattle, the Sandhills producers 
urged that heifers sold as open be guar- 
anteed, so that when they show up in 
a feedlot as bred a fair mutually agree- 
able adjustment may be effected be- 
tween buyer and seller. 

Continued government purchases of 
lower, grade were asked, and the Ne- 
braska Stock Growers Association 
was commended for its work on be- 
half of the state’s cattle industry. 

The program of the meeting includ- 
ed a panel discussion of range feeder 
cattle, and Dr. C. R. Watson of 
Mitchell moderated another round- 
table exploration of the subject of 
brucellosis control. 

Don Collins of Kit Carson, Colo., 
first vice-president of the American 
National, was a featured speaker, tak- 
ing up the work of the National on 
promotion of beef. 


END MEAT CONTROLS 

All controls and rationing of meats is 
scheduled to end in Britain on July 3. 
Beginning July 1, farmers will be al- 
lowed to sell livestock by private treaty 
or through auctions. 











Oregon Talks 
Animal Health 


HE 41st annual convention of the 
Oregon Cattlemen’s Association 
brought some 600 visitors to Baker May 
16-19, for a review of problems and 
solutions and the numerous activities 
that go to make up a lively meeting. 
The need for a strong public relations 
program was stressed by J. C. “Pat” 
Cecil of Burns, the president; and Jay 
Taylor of Amarillo, Tex., president of 


the American National emphasized in 
turn the need for telling the story of 
the importance of animal protein in 
the diet. Said Mr. Taylor, “Improved 
diets would provide more energy, less 
absenteeism and consequently more ef- 
ficiency in producing the goods and serv- 
ices we all desire.” He also called for 
intensive research on the raising and 
selling of beef. 


Another phase of promotion—that of 
teamwork—was brought out by Nelson 
R. Crow, publisher of Western Livestock 
Journal. Dr. G. Burton Wood of Ore- 
gon State College at Corvallis was an- 








PLENTY HARD TO TELL ON SIGHT 


Which one would you choose? These two animals were displayed at the recent 
National Hereford Congress at Colorado Springs, Colo., during a panel discussion 
on record of performance. The animal to the left made a daily gain of 2.72 pounds 





and used 5.68 pounds of feed per pound of gain. The one to the right gained 2.41 


pounds a day and used 8.74 pounds of feed per pound of gain. They are from the 
Fort Lewis A&M College at Fort Lewis, Colo. 


Riddle (1.) and William R. Behren, both of the Fort Lewis school. 







coupon you can use. 


Your Building Fund 


oY PAGE 2 of this issue, you can see sketches of American National’s handsome new 
home-to-be at Denver. If you have contributed to the building fund, you may feel pride 
in your “part-ownership” of this edifice. If you have not as yet “joined up,” here’s a handy 


To American National Cattlemen’s Association 
515 Cooper Bldg., Denver 2, Colo. 


I enclose my contribution (or will send it later) of $ 


Holding the animals are Kent L. 


other speaker, who also cited the need 
for a “selling job” on meat. 

Officers re-elected by the convention 
include J. C. Cecil, president; Garland 
Meador, Prairie City, first vice-presi- 
dent; George Russell, Vale, second vice- 
president. The resignation of Frank Bee- 
son, secretary, was accepted “with re- 
gret.” 

The 1955 convention city will be Cor- 
vallis. 

Guests of honor at the association’s 
annual banquet were four charter mem- 
bers: Fred Phillips, Baker; George Mea- 
dor, Prairie City; Ed Coles, Haines; W. 
L. Kirby, Durkee. 

The Oregon resolutions voted an in- 
crease in dues; asked an amendment to 
the brucellosis control law permitting 
county courts in compulsory test coun- 
ties to allow certain exemptions; asked 
the state agriculture department be giv- 
en authority to control livestock importa- 
tion by setting up health regulations. 


Approve Grazing Bill 

They recommended repeal of the law 
requiring the TB test within 12 months 
prior to public sale of breeding animals; 
called for burden of proof of health of 
animals sold to be upon the owner; 
recommended establishment of quaran- 
tine feedlots under the state veterina- 
rian; called for a regional laboratory for 
research into anaplasmosis and leptospi- 
rosis; favored the principle of the Hope- 
Aiken grazing bill. 

Further recommended was a $5 do- 
nation by individual stockmen to the 
National CowBelles for compilation and 
printing of a beef cookbook; favored was 
adequate state-wide meat inspection, to 
be financed out of general funds. 

The cattlemen urged development of 
a plan for a better system of cattle and 
beef carcass grading; suggested setting 
up of more market news information 
services for the Pacific and western 
states; urged also establishments of a 
public relations committee to include 
representatives of various stock grow- 
ing and sportsmen’s groups in the states, 

The resolution opposed allocation of 
unreasonable amounts of water for fish 
propogation to the detriment of. irri- 
gation projects. 






to the American 





National Cattlemen’s Association building fund. 


Name 


Address 
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Idahoans Push 


Good Relations 


MIGHT NORTH 


4 associations and the Lewiston Cham- 


ber of Commerce joined forces last 


month to play host to the three-day 40th | 
annual convention of the Idaho Cattle- | 


men’s Association. 
Very close to 400 persons registered 


for the lively gathering, which featured | | 


speeches by Jay Taylor of Amarillo, 
Tex., president of the American Na- 
tional; Walter Holt of Portland, man- 
ager of the Pacific International Live- 
stock Exposition, and Nelson R. Crow 
of Los Angeles, publisher of the West- 
ern Livestock Journal. 

Mr. Taylor told his hearers that it is 
possible for the National and the state 
associations to double consumption of 
beef in the United States'in the next 
10 years; plans are being made for such 


IDAHO COUNTY | 


a doubling of meat use through the fur- | 


nishing of beef at prices the house- 
wife can afford to pay and by conduct- 
ing a nationwide education program on 
the bargains in beef. 

Mr. Crow suggested that competition 
for the consumer’s dollar will come 
partly from the great increase in pork 
supply, which will probably continue in- 
to 1955, and the huge supply of poultry. 
If for no other reasons, these, he feels, 
should impel beef growers to do some 
advertising to meet the competition. 


Mr. Holt urged the cattlemen to 
utilize their own grass ranges for as 
long a period as they can; he called 


the grass program the answer to pro- 
duction cost-cutting. 


Urge Beef Buying 

In their resolutions, the Idaho asso- 
ciation commended President LEisen- 
hower and Agriculture Secretary Ben- 
son for the farm program; urged con- 
tinuance of the government’s beef buy- 
ing program, with purchases planned 
to coincide with anticipated major runs 
of cows and grass beef to market and 
with future-delivery contracting avoided 
for dates so distant as to encourage 
speculation on the markets. The cattle- 
men called for economy in government, 
and stated that the promotion of world 
trade must not endanger standards of 
the American working man, industry or 
agriculture. 


The Idahoans favored a program to | 


raise funds for a national beef promo- 
tion plan and a public relations cam- 
paign, adequate research into new 
marketing methods and developing of 
new uses for beef and its by-products; 


they also asked that sales yaids and 
other marketing agencies collect 2 


cents a head for these purposes. 

The resolutions further urged all 
necessary steps for further eradicatory 
action against Bang’s disease in the 
state; endorsed the principles set forth 
in the Hope-Aiken grazing bills; sup- 
Ported S. 2987 providing for transfer 
of range and pasture seed from the CCC 
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to the various land management agen- 
cies, and asked that seeds in excess of 
need be made available for use on 
state and private lands at nominal cost. 

The USDA was requested to notify 
state livestock associations of feed and 
feed products available for sale, and the 
Post Office Department was asked not 
to curtail mail service to some stated 
communities. 

Passage of a dredging bill was recom- 
mended, to require that land be returned 
to its original state or equal, and Con- 


gress was asked to make a larger ap- 
propriation for eradication and control 
of poisonous plants, and other range 
improvements on public lands. 

The convention went on record in fa- 
vor of active participation in wildlife 
organizations by livestock producers; 
it also called for a public hearing in 
the vicinity of any land proposed for 
acquisition by the state fish and game 
department. Hunting seasons set to ob- 
tain the maximum allowable harvest, 
compatible with established grazing 


Help Yourself! 


Sounds like something free, doesn’t it? 
Funny thing, it really is! 


It’s what you get extra when you 


use WHR blood. 


It helps you produce better cattle. 


Wyoming Hereford Ranch 












Calf Table and Stock . 





LAHUB MFG. CO. 


PARKS, ARIZONA 
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The LaRue “Long Bar" 
Cattle Squeeze Chute 


The ONLY piece of equipment ever built 
that will do ALL the work of a Squeeze, 
. . PERFECTLY. 


Write for Literature and Prices 


Cheyenne 






NOW 4 SULFAS GIVE EVEN 
GREATER GERM FIGHTING SCOPE 








seasons, were requested. 


The cattlemen elected Van Ness D. 
Wallentine of Paris president, to succeed 
Seth Burstedt of Challis. Also elected 
were Milford Vaught, Bruneau, first 
vice-president; Walter Schodde, Burley, 
second vice-president. 


Mrs. Walter Schodde of Burley was 
elected by the Idaho CowBelles; she 
succeeds Mrs. Russell C. Larsen of 
Kimberly. Mrs. John Guthrie of Por- 
terville, Calif., the National president, 
outlined the plan for publishing a Na- 
tional CowBelle cookbook this fall, to 
contain 300 beef recipes. Mrs. Marvin 
Wittman of Culdesac authored a state 
CowBelle song which the group adopted. 
They also elected Mrs. Kendry Gimlin 
of Lewiston vice-president; Mrs. Ervine 
Dewey of Declo secretary; Mrs. W. D. 
Taylor of Burley, treasurer, and Mrs. 
Joe Webster of Horseshoe Bend, his- 
torian. 


RETURNS ‘TIME-LAG' BILL 


The Senate voted 39-37 to return to 
its Commerce Committee S. 1461, the 
“time-lag” bill to grant quick, temporary 
rate increases to railroads and other 
common carriers. It was argued the bill 
would remove traditional safeguards in 
determining rates. Five republicans and 
an independent joined 33 democrats to 
send the bill back. Two democrats and 
35 republicans were opposed. 
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Research 
Roundup 


WHEN TO CUT ALFALFA HAY 


When is it best to cut alfalfa hay? 
University of Nevada scientists answer: 


1. From the standpoint of the animal, 
alfalfa had best be cut in the pre-bloom 
stage. At blooming time the protein con- 
tent begins to fall off, phosphorus con- 
tent decreases markedly and carotene 
which the animal converts to vitamin A 
also decreases. The fibrous part of the 
plant increases and so digestibility de- 
creases. 

2. Cutting in the pre-bloom stage will 
shorten the life of the stand and de- 
crease production. 

3. In order not to shorten life of the 
stand and reduce yield, alfalfa should 
be cut when one-tenth to one-third in 
bloom. 


SHOWS WAY TO SAVE GRAIN 


A report from the Missouri experi- 
ment station says that through effi- 
cient use of good quality roughage and 
pasture, choice two-year-old slaughter 
cattle can be produced with much less 
grain. 

Yearling steers wintered on corn si- 
lage and lespedeza hay and summer- 


a 


grazed on wheat-lespedeza pasture re- 
quired only 10.7 bushels of corn plus 
supplement, with a feeding period of 
48 days to reach choice. Other steers 
wintered on bluegrass and lespedeza 
made little gain, and although they 
gained rapidly on summer pasture they 
failed to overcome the weight differ- 
ence due to winter treatment. 

Steers summer-grazed on a combina- 
tion of wheat and lespedeza gained 42 
per cent faster and averaged a grade 
higher than those on a mixture of fescue 
and ladino. 


HYBRID CORN PROVES BEST 


Corn adaptation trials in Wyoming 
show that 75 per cent of hybrids test- 
ed on irrigated land produced more 
grain and green forage than the best 
open-pollinated variety. On dryland, 
trials indicated about 50 per cent of 
the hybrids yielded more grain and 75 
per cent gave more green forage than 
the open-pollinated variety. 


STUDY MEAT PRESERVATION 


Using by-products of atomic fission 
to preserve meat is being studied at 
Oregon State College through grants 
from the army quartermaster corps. 

One study will attempt to pin down 
what part of the meat develops off- 
flavors—such as protein or carbohydrate 
—and whether a compound such as vita- 
min C might lower these changes. 





A group of whitefaces on state grazing grounds near Success, Calif. 
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ire re- A second study will consider irradia- 





n plus tion of meat as a way to preserve it and 
iod of vet keep the appearance, taste and food 
steers value of raw meat. Some foods used by 
pedeza the military lose flavor, nutritional 
1 they value or appeal when canned or dehy- 
‘e they drated. 
differ- The chemists explained that pene- 
trating gamma rays sterilize not only 
ymbina- the surface but go entirely through. It’s 
ned 42 called “cold sterilization” and the meat 
grade will keep almost indefinitely. 
' fescue 
BULL TESTING PROGRAM 
The Colorado A&M College in April 
BEST started a bull testing program de- 
oming signed to single out costly, non-breed- 
s test- ing beef and dairy bulls. Tests are 
- more made by a mobile laboratory in which 
1e best veterinarians use latest techniques 
ryland, and equipment to determine quality of 
ent of semen. Besides this evaluation as one 
and 75 determination of the bulls’ ability to 
re than settle cows, bulls are given an exami- 
nation to determine fitness as range 
or corral bulls. The service is also 
ATION carried out in the central laboratory 
ae at A&M. Cost is $7.50 to $10 per bull. 
. fission 
died at | ALFALFA WORTH MILLIONS 
grants Backed by 20 years of research by 
gue . agronomists, you can say that alfalfa 
in down will leave behind as much as 158 pounds 
ps _off- of nitrogen per acre for use by crops 
ohydrate that follow. Also, according to Otto 
as Vita- Schulz, the University of Nevada exten- 
pee sion agronomist, the long roots can 


bring up plant nutrients from the 
depths and deposit them in the topsoil 
and increase its fertility. “The 100,000 
acres of Nevada alfalfa alone will pro- 
duce almost $16 million dollars worth of 
nitrogen fertilizer crops that follow.” 


HYBRIDS NOT TO BLAME 


The belief that today’s corn has less 
protein than the open-pollinated kinds 
farmers grew years ago has been con- 
tradicted by a USDA research chemist. 
He says the hybrids aren’t to blame 
for the apparent decline in corn’s pro- 
tein content but that it may be explained 
by the lower maximum summer temper- 
atures in the Corn Belt since the mid- 
30’s. 

High-yielding corn hybrids were intro- 
duced in the early 30’s. By 1941 most 
farmers in the Corn Belt were growing 
them. 


CATTAILS OFFER PROMISE 


Some day the harvesting of cattails 
will become a highly profitable business 
and swamp land may turn out to be as 
valuable as some of the golden wheat 
fields of the Midwest, say two of Flor- 
ida’s Syracuse University plant scien- 
tists. “Nearly a dozen by-products have 
been made from the ‘weed;’ the root or 
rhizone can be eaten like potatoes or 
ground up to make a flour for baking, 
they were fed to cattle, and an oil was 
also extracted from them.” 





SWIFT OPENS NEW 
FOOD SHOW IN CHICAGO 
“Food for Life” is the name given a 
new exhibit to be opened at the Chicago 
Museum of Science and Industry this 
month by Swift & Company. The ex- 
tensive setup will portray the entire 
range of man’s knowledge of foods for 
plants, animals and human beings, and 
it will emphasize that proper food habits 
help people of all ages because good 
nutrition adds “years to your life and 
life to your years.” It is anticipated that 
close to 2,000,000 persons will view the 
show annually. 


U. S. DECREASE 
6% 


*BASED ON INDEX NUMBERS OF VALUE 
PER ACRE, INCLUDING IMPROVEMENTS 





U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
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WYOMING 80-YEAR HISTORY 


The 80-year history of the Wyoming 
Stock Growers Association and the 
state’s major industry is well told in 
“Cow Country Cavalcade” by Maurice 
Frink. Reviewers of this 243-page in- 
dexed and illustrated volume are using 
such terms as “readable, interesting, 
authentic, accurate, valuable, with a 
good measure of color and action,” in 
prescribing the new release for the 
reading public. Copies may be ordered 


from Robert Hanesworth, the Wyoming. 
_association 


secretary, 1605 Central 
Avenue, Cheyenne, Wyo., at $4.50. 





FARM LAND VALUES GO DOWN 6% 


CHANGES IN DOLLAR VALUE 
OF FARM LAND* 


Farm land values 
have been drifting 
lower the past year 
and on Mar. 1 were 
down an_ average 
of 6 per cent from 
a year ago. De- 
clines were some- 
what larger than 
average in most of 
the states affected 
by drouth in 1953 
as well as in sev- 
eral mountain 


states. The USDA 


> said some further 

y sear heed decline can be ex- 

cnauee pected by next fall 

12.5 because of the 

EE 6.10 pressure of expect- 

ed large farm out- 

put this year and 

large carryover 

NEG. 54(4)-165 AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE commodity stocks. 








NEW BEEF SAUSAGE ON MART 

“Breakfast beef,” the subject of kick- 
off publicity by the American National 
at its January convention, is becoming a 
market staple. Armour & Company is 
the first of the “big four” packers to 
bring out a so-called beef bacon, for peo- 
ple who like a leaner breakfast meat 
and those who prefer beef to pork. Now 
a Denver firm, Sigman Meat Company, 
is offering a sausage made of choice 
ground beef and selling for several cents 
a pound less than similar-quality pork 
link sausages. 


(Cowboy Pants) 
They’re tough, 
good-looking, 

comfortable. 


Guaranteed. 
SANFORIZED for permanent fit. 


None genuine without this hof 
iron branded leather label 


THE H. D. LEE COMPANY 
General Offices, Kansas City, Mo. 
Ten Factories Coast-To-Coast 
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Look 


This One 





What Do You See Here 
That Your Herd Needs? 


® More Weight at weaning and 
maturity 

© Thriftiness: Determination to sur- 
vive on sparse range — Ability 
to fatten on fair pasture 

@ Hardiness: Proven resistance to 
pink eye, cancer eye, anaplas- 
mosis, lumpy-jaw 

© Heat Tolerance: Ability to pro- 
duce milk and make growth in 
summer’s heat 

©@ Laboratory Tested for beef pro- 
duction 
ABBA can supply you’ with 

birth-to-weaning figures on 1294 

Brahman crossbred calves. 






FREE 
Write Dept. A 


a 
ee 
a aS 


Ian en 


Plenty of pressure and volume 
for spraying livestock, farm 
buildings, orchards or fence rows 
—up to 350 Ibs. pressure (4% gal. 
per minute) at normal PTO speed. 


COMPLETE KITS “Ready-To-Use”—Equipped with NYRO 
“Nylon-Roller” Pump, the tractor pump proved best for both 
performance and wear. Complete with all controls, gauges, hose, 
fittings and connections. The low-cost answer to your need for 
a high pressure sprayer for livestock and other uses! 

WRITE For Catalog showing variety of Trak-Tor Sprayers 


offered, also “‘Wide-Jet’’ Sprayers. All at mew low prices! Also 
“30-Day Trial Plan’’. Write- 
TS-3 


Farnam Co., Dept. 
Angus heifers make 


SUPERIOR MOTHERS 


Less calving trouble 
Angus heifers have less calving trouble, for 


Angus calves have smaller, polled-shaped 
heads. Gives you more calves to sell. 


Give more milk 
Angus cows are alert, aggressive mothers 
. . provide more milk for their calves. 


Gives you bigger calves to sell. Be ahead! 
Build an Angus herd! Buy Black heifers! 


American Angus Assn., Chicago 9, Ill. 













Omaha, Nebr. 
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‘JERSEY' MOTHERS MANY ADOPTED YOUNG 


f s te 
a Pe ¢ 


4% 


“Jersey” one of the favored few, with her “currently” two whiteface calves. 
| There’s a story to be told about Jersey, writes Hub Russell, Maricopa, Calif., a past 


president of the American National: 


“As a three-year-old in 1942 she calved. In 1943 she calved a pair of twins. She 
has never calved since and has never ‘dried up;’ has never had less than one calf 
suckling and most of the time has had two calves suckling and sometimes three. 
We estimate she has been the means of saving 50 calves of beef type, besides fur- 
nishing milk for her own three. I have never before heard of such a cow performance. 
If anyone can match it or surpass it, let’s have the story.” 


Con’t. 
To THe from 
ra Foiror ‘ps 





RAIN 


We have had about 10 inches 
rain in the past 30 days and grass and 
cattle are doing fine. I have contracted 
410 steers to Nebraska feeders to go 
in August at 20 cents, to weigh about 
1,000 pounds. These were contracted 
before the rains came.—L. W. Long, Jr., 
Comanche County, Okla. 





20c IN OCTOBER—We’ve contracted 
200 yearling steers and 150 two-year- 
olds at 20 cents, October delivery, 
weighed at ranch forenoon, 3 per cent 
shrink, to an Iowa feeder.—George 
Glennine, Wheatland County, Mont. 


HOT AND DRY—The water situation 
in this area is pretty serious and unless 
we get a few good storms pretty soon 
the hay crop is going to be light. Has 
been one of the hottest Mays for over 
20 years, which has not helped. Samuel 
C. McMullen, secretary, Nevada State 
Cattle Assn., Elko. 


RAIN NEEDED—Quite dry in this 


| area. We need rain, but it look as if we 


might get some; sincerely hope so. Cat- 
tle look good here yet, but if the dry 
weather continues conditions will nut 
be very good for range or feed.—Elmer 
Bell, Stark County, N. D. 


CATTLE AND WHEAT GOOD—Con- 
ditions in this country have been very 
good. We got some very good rains in 
time to help our wheat. I believe it will 
make 35 bushels and possibly more, if 
nothing happens to it from now until 
harvest. I still have the steers and 
heifers and they are gaining about 2 
pounds per day. Just took the heifers 
off the wheat and started drying them 
up. Steers are still on the wheat, which 


is overplanted acreage. Worked our 
calves about a week ago and sure have 
some nice ones. Have never seen the 
cows in better condition at this time of 
year. We had 5 or 6 inches of rain on 
the New Mexico ranch this spring so 
we are getting a good start there with 
the tanks all full—J. C. Lemon, Pratt 
County, Kan. 


CONDITIONS CRITICAL—S. E. Ari- 
zona varies from poor to fair feed. As 
has been usual for the past four years, 


‘Lucky 7,’ Pretty Patty 








Four-year-old Patricia Gramm with a 
three-day-old Ayrshire steer calf named 
“Lucky Seven,” because of the numeral 


emblazoned in white on his face. The 
two posed on the farm of little Pats 
grandfather near Peoria, III. 
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This Holds the Grain 














alves. 
past 
. She 
» calf 
three. 
; fur- 
1ance. 
This grain warehouse in Chicago (Con- 
tinental Grain Co.) is typical of com- 
——— mercial warehouses in which CCC- 
1 our owned grain is stored under contract. 
» have The warehouse has a capacity of about 
n the 2 million bushels, with part of the space 
me of occupied by government-owned grain. 
ain on (USDA photo.) 
ng so Latest government figures show that 
Er Apr. 1 stocks of corn, oats and barloy 
e with aaa 
Pratt totaled 66.5 million tons—a record for 
the date. More than a third of the 
stocks were under price supports. 
“ the situation is going to be critical by 
on the end of June, with summer rains ab- 


solutely necessary generally. A continual 
semi-drouth is as serious in most re- 
spects as a complete one, especially after 
several years. This area has not had any 
good general summer rains for six years 
—too much of the “spotted” shower con- 
ditions. Spring yearlings moving out at 
17-20, weights 450-600 pounds.—F. H. 
Froelich, Cochise County, Ariz. 
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PROUD TO HAVE YOU—I would like 
information on how to join the National 
cattlemen’s association. That is the kind 
of organization I would be proud to be- 
long to.—Robert L. Julius, Roberts 
County, S. D. 





ALL SOUNDS GOOD—Our rains are 
about as needed. Grass is about made. 
Cattle prices up a bit. I do hope to be 
in Reno in January.—F. E. Messersmith, 
Box Butte County, Nebr. 


WHO CAN TELL—Will the Dodgers 
win the pennant?—Tanners’ Hide Bu- 
reau, New York. 





3,802 EMERGENCY LOANS 
MADE IN TEN MONTHS 
The FHA had loaned more than 36 


with a million dollars to 3,802 stockmen by May 
f named 14, exactly 10 months after President 
neers Eisenhower signed the bill providing 


for emengency credit to stockmen. 


at’s 
le Ps The average loan was for $9,563. 
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Most of the money is spent for buying 
feed and replacement livestock. 

A two-year decline in livestock mar- 
ket prices plus severe drouth made the 
special credit program necessary. Need 
was most acute in Texas, New Mexico, 
Colorado, Oklahoma, Kansas, Missouri 
and Arkansas. Stockmen had to buy feed 
when their 
pasture and many cattlemen had ex- 
hausted their normal source of credit. 

Other measures to meet the situation 
included feed from CCC stocks at great- 
ly reduced prices, a beef-buying pro- 
gram, lowered freight rates, an indus- 
try beef promotion campaign. 

The special livestock loans are made 
to established producers and feeders, 
but not to commercial feeders. The op- 
erator must be unable to get the needed 
credit elsewhere. 


stock should have been on | 


Loans bear 5 per cent interest and are 


repayable over periods up to three years. 

Funds can be used to grow or buy 
feed or pay usual operating expenses 
or for restocking to normal numbers. 
They can’t be used to expand operations. 

To get a loan an applicant first gets 
in touch with the county office of the 
Farmers Home Administration serving 
his area. He fills out an application 
blank showing need and his present 
debt load. 

Arrangements are made with the bank 
and other creditors to see that a reason- 
able part of the applicant’s income sha!l 
be applied to repayments on the special 
loan. 

There is usually less than a 10-day 
lapse between application and the loan. 


Pays to ‘Keep Up' 

In Florida Cattleman, W. K. McPher- 
son, agricultural economist of the Flor- 
ida experiment states writes there are 
seasonal variations in cattle prices that 
Florida cattlemen can take advantage of. 

He explains farmers market large 
numbers of calves and grass-fed animals, 
grading from commercial down, in the 
fall. Volume in October and November 
causes prices to fall sharply. Then af- 
ter November prices rise on these grades 
slowly. This fluctuation can be taken 
advantage of in two ways, he says: 

1. Improve the quality of animals sold 
in the fall. Good and above are rela- 
tively high in the fall because grain- 
feds are not marketed heavily then. 
High quality heavy cattle and calves 
can be sold well in the fall but low qual- 
ity light animals are low then. 


2. Another way is to cull herds sharp- 
ly, selling low grade animals before the 
fall slump and carrying the best of these 
through the winter. Thus cattlemen can 
avoid the fall market and take advan- 


tage of the rise in market price of cut- | 


ters, canners and utilities that takes 


place almost every winter as well as | 


the gain in weight got by winter feed- 
ing. 

Cattlemen will find it profitable to 
study the market news reports on cattle 
carefully, he says. 


| 


| 
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Dil TECO 
Cattle Squeeze 


New neck lever latch, foot operated, 
safer and faster. Slatted rear gate 
causes waiting animal to come in bet- 
ter. Improved safety and ease of oper- 
ation makes the TECO Squeeze better 
than ever. New easy-to-load trailer, too. 





New Improved TECO 
_ Calf Chute 


New narrow squeeze bar exposes more 
of calf’s side than ever before. One- 
pull squeeze and tilt feature. Faster, 
easier operation throughout. New 
swinging rear gate saves effort. More 
compact overall. For years the best, 


the new TECO Calf Chute is now 
better than ever! 


THOMPSON & GILL, Inc. 


Madera, California 


Please send me complete information 
on the following TECO ranch and feed 
lot equipment. 


( Cattle Squeeze 1] Calf Chute 
ON ais xscape 


PR So iaiccoisccncicne 
NO visa sacsccieoncnnemibonceel Ss 
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“ TALKS AT STATE CATTLEMEN’S 
association conventions, Aled P. Da- 
vies, livestock department director of the 
American Meat Institute, said that live- 
stock agriculture has a challenge and op- 
portunity to raise the country’s nutriti- 
onal standard. 

He outlined the livestock and meat in- 
dustry’s problems with price control 
laws, surpluses and low prices, and how 
the industry met these challenges. 

Now, with an overexpanded produc- 
tive machine in agriculture that con- 
sumption has not kept up with, the chal- 
lenge is to increase consumption—con- 
sumption through animal agriculture of 
a billion surplus bushels of grain. 

Even with our high nutritional stan- 
dard, he said, some claim that 75 per 
cent of our population, in varying de- 
grees, do not enjoy a nutritionally bal- 
anced diet. 


The Protein Era 

We are now in the protein era, he 
said. A few years ago it was the vita- 
min era and before that the carbohy- 
drate era. We know now, he said, “that 
we need a proper balance of high qual- 
ity protein foods and other foods for 
optimum health every day.” 

He demonstrated how we could use up 
our grain surplus with this example: 


sa gg pre 
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Industry’s Opportunity to Raise Nutrition Standard 


A refrigerator was filled with meat, 
milk, eggs, fruits and vegetables— 
enough to make top-quality meals for 
two parents and two children for two 
days. 

Then an economist was called in and 
asked to figure out how much corn there 
was in the refrigerator. 

The economist’s answer was 280 
pounds of corn, excluding the fruits, 
vegetables and cereals. He calculated 35 
pounds of corn equivalent a day per 
person was involved. The 35 feed units 
were probably split up into 10 pounds 
of corn and other grain and 25 feed 
units from grass, constituting over 50 
pounds of hay. 

So on this basis, one person consumes 
about 10 pounds of grain and 50 of 
hay per day when he eats a good pro- 
tein diet. 

He doubted that a goal of such meals 
could be reached, but even a fraction of 
it would clear away our surplus prob- 
lem. 


The Basic Problem 

Education, he thought, was basically 
the problem and the American Meat In- 
stitute and the National Livestock and 
Meat Board have been working on this 
problem for years. “It is up to us and 
the American National and other organ- 


LS Peer es 4 ae ‘ 
wall of rock. BLM photo. 
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izations to try to get the housewife to 
spend more of her income on protec- 
tive foods such as meat.” 


On the subject of the effect of the 
increasing population on the future of 
the cattle industry he urged a word of 
caution. He doubted we have yet felt 
the full impact of the baby crop of the 
war years. “The five-year-olds-and-less 
and the five-to-nine-year-olds represent 
11 million kids. The real protein con- 
sumers, those who eat like a man, the 
10-to-19’s, show an actual decrease in 
numbers as compared with 1940. 


“However this would indicate that 
from now on our market should con- 
stantly expand from a standpoint of 
numbers of adults to be fed. Estimates 
are for a population of 176 million by 
1960, but it is not until then that we 
actually will see the real increase in 
adult consumers from the big increase 
in the post-war baby crop.” 

He suggested a_ sales opportunity 
among people over 65. He also returned 
to the subject of the government pol- 
icy that produces unworkable surpluses. 
He said things change in our dynamic 
society. 


Case of the Horse 


“Take the horse, for example. He was 


wer 
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essential on our farms and ranches and 


in our whole society not so many years 
ago. But the tractor and the automo- 
fe to bile changed that. 
otec- “However, there are some, if we fol- 
low their present philosophy, who would 
f the have insisted that Congress some 30 
ve of years ago should have legislated that 
rd of horses be supported at 90 per cent of 
| felt parity. If we had, wouldn’t we be up 
sf the to our ears in horses, with nothing for 
d-less them to do? Where, then, had this law 
resent been passed and progress stopped, would 
 con- our roads, our increased productivity in 
n, the agriculture, the tourists, the ‘motels. Do 
sen ts you question this? 

‘Bear with me. 

. that ‘The horse and mule business 30 
j con- years ago was important to agriculture, 
ant of giving thousands work. It was impor- 
imates tant to the legislator. Their value at 
ane by 90 percent of parity would be $276 per 
nat we head. Actual value in 1954 is $48.80. In 
aay terms of parity this would be 16 per 
nerease cent. 

“We don’t need horses and mules in 
tunity such numbers as we used to need them. 
turned But they have decreased in numbers and 
we pol- value. The reason: The law of supply 
naan: and demand. No market for them. 
dynamic “Again, following the reasoning of 


some, was Congress remiss in its duty 
in not insisting upon supporting horses 
and mules at 90 per cent of parity to 
He was protect this part of agriculture? 
“I leave the question with you?” 


MEAT QUOTES 

















MONEY-MAKING BEAR CLAWS — MAKE 'EM YOUR 
FIRST CHOICE AND YOU'LL COME BACK FOR MORE 


REGISTERED 
HEREFORDS 


MRS. J. C. MORRILL, Owner 
R. E. LEONE, Manager 
DAYTON, WYOMING 
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EN eet L DEM ELECTRIC FENCERS. it’s the 
os , perfect stock euvarel, weed eontea’, posta 
bs trol system farmers are turning 
i da ested E moet the county. HOL-DEM’S “Weed 
| A ae Clipper” action clips off weeds on contact 
without shorting out your fence wire... 
controls all stock by shock in an weather 
or soil condition. HOL-DEM is the world’s 
largest maker of approved, non-shorting 


MODEL 45 - fence controllers. 
115 Volt AC zine. = WRITE 
MOST FOR gi : a cna 
YOUR 
: ae ... for our free 
ee Al are folder “Pasture 
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Mati Ada Roto 








DEALERS WANTED! 
4232 LOVERS: LANE 
| HOL-DEM ELECTRIC FENCER CO. PHONE: FOREST 8-8284 





























WiLL RELEASE MILLION ACRES acres of crop and pasture land for other 

HORSES AND MULES will continue uses each year during the next 20 or 
“Some of the healthiest people in the to be replaced by tractors and thus so, according to Charles E. Kellogg of 
world, with a magnificent physique there will be released around a million the Soil Conservation Service. 
and wonderful teeth, are meat eaters. ,;— —= ; neta 
..+ Meat is usually the easiest food there 
is to digest. . . . I think it an excellent 
food for the sickroom. Only in rare cases 
would I refuse it to a patient.”—Dr. 
Walter C. Alvarez, emeritus consultant 
in medicine at the Mayo Clinic, in an 
article in New York Herald Tribune. 

“Workers should eat more of the so- 
called protein foods—fresh meats, but- 
ter and other fats, leafy vegetables—be- 
cause that makes for more efficient 
workers, healthier, less easily fatigued 
and more stable’—Paul Jones, presi- 
dent of Servel, Inc., at the National In- 
stitute of Animal Agriculture at Purdue 
University. 

“In this struggle for the consumer’s 
appetite, the cattleman is in the most 
favorable position of the livestock pro- 
ducers. According to the USDA, 88 per 
cent of American consumers eat beef 
regularly, 72 per cent regularly eat 
pork, while 20 per cent regularly eat 
lamb. Of all red meat consumed last 
year in this country, about half was 
beef. I can conclude that Mrs. House- 
Wife will buy your beef and mine if it 
is made available at a price she is able 
and willing to pay.”—Tom W. Glaze, 
tesearch director for Swift and Co., at 
the annual meeting of the Washington 
State Cattlemen’s Association. 
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What they’re saying about meat! 














NOW 4 SULFAS GIVE EVEN 
GREATER GERM FIGHTING SCOPE 
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Through a 


RANCH HOUSE WINDOW 


By Dorothy McDonald 


June again... and the world lying 
green, just touched with gold, beyond 
most of your ranch house windows, I ex- 
pect. Country living seems at its rich- 
est and best in summer, just as the hay 
and grain begin to ripen for the harvest 
and before all the hard work of it be- 
gins, don’t you think? But does it 
seem possible that already the year is 
half gone? The many projects I planned 
in January are far 
from half-finished 
yet. Are yours? 

ee oy 


I hope no Cow- 
Belle missed Paul 
Friggens’ article, 
“Too Smart for 
Subsidy,” in the 
May issue of Read- 
er’s Digest! Not, 
I think, that any 
of us have doubt- 
ed our menfolks’ 
stand on the mat- 
ter of price sup- Mrs. 
ports, but it is gratifying to have it rec- 
ognized and applauded at national level. 

Probably many of you, like myself, 
came in for a lot of questioning by 
city friends when the ill-advised cat- 
tlemen’s caravan descended upon the 
Capitol last October. Did you, too, 
hear, “When prices were good, cattle- 

men were all against any sort of gov- 
ernment control; are they going to 
sing a different tune now that times 

are tougher?” 

Well, says Mr. Friggens, cattlemen 
have not only made it plain they were of 
the same mind about subsidies, but 
they’ve gone ahead and pulled them- 
selves out of a bad situation that was 
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not of their own making, without asking 
any help from government. Despite 
drouth, “hoppers across five million 
acres of western range “so thick they 
sounded like hail,’ and the fact that 
everybody — lawyers, doctors, clerks, 
parking-lot attendants and practically 
everyone else—had jumped with both 
feet into the cattle business; despite 
these handicaps cattlemen’s organiza- 
tions in 23 states voted nine to one, ten 
to one, often unanimously against seek- 
ing or accepting subsidies. And at the 
ANCA National convention last Janu- 
ary the cattlemen made it unanimous. 

But that is only part of the story. 
“We’ve got to win back our customer— 
and keep him!” warned Sam Hyatt, then 
ANCA president. And by their vigorous 
campaign to “put more beef into stom- 
achs instead of into storage,” the cattle- 
men (and cattle ladies) have done just 
that! The worst is over now, and Cow- 
Belles everywhere can be justly proud of 
the part they’ve played in the beef pro- 
motion campaign to date. But let’s not 
rest on our laurels. Though beef per 
capita consumption went up from 62 
pounds in 1952 to a record 76 pounds 
in 1953, that is only .20 of a pound per 
person per day. 

How would you like to feed your 
fine family on just about one-fifth of 
a pound of meat apiece each day? 
Why should we think the city house- 
wife likes it any better? It’s my guess 
she can be persuaded to use much 
more, to the benefit of her family’s 
health and nutrition as well as to the 
well-being of our industry. 


And that, it seems to me, is the chief 
CowBelle project for the rest of 1954. 
Don’t you think so, too? 








AT HOME ON THE RANGE 


Though our family has always con- 
sumed a good deal more than the pres- 
ent American average of a fifth of a 
pound of beef per person per day, I de- 
cided ’way back in January that so 
long as I was going along wholehearted- 
ly with the “Eat More Beef” campaign 
I should at least check over my own cu- 
linary practices to see if I was putting 
my preaching to practice. It surprised 
me to realize that on the average we 
were having beef only about 3/7 of the 
time ... at dinner, that is. Our break- 
fast average was even worse, as about 
the only meat I served then was ham 
or bacon. Nothing wrong with that, of 
course, but I have found that as a 
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“beef promoter” I can substitute small 
ground beef patties browned in butter 
or creamed chipped beef often. And 
now that “breakfast beef” is to be in- 
troduced in our locality, I’ll make use of 
it many times, too. 

But to return to my discovery that 
almost four times a week this beef- 
conscious family was using some other 
form of protein on our table: Roughly, 
we were using pork or ham once a 
week; lamb perhaps almost as often; 
shellfish, fowl, fish or beans; a maca- 
roni or spaghetti much oftener than 
needed just to provide variety in our 
meals. In fact, surprisingly enough I 
have been using beef as the main dish 






























day’s 
E : Dark 
at meals approximately six days out 
of seven since the first of the year 5 
without anyone in the family sensing — 
any lack of variety! 

Not to undermine any other producers, ‘Bee 
would you like to know how I’ve done it? wound 
Not by cutting out pork or fowl or lamb 
entirely, but just by using them in turn, Mace 
and much less often, while putting into 
daily practice President Sam Hyatt’s Plan) 
aim, “to put more beef into stomachs 
instead of into storage.” Steak 

Here are the last two weeks’ sample 
menus; you can see they are not monoto- 
nous. And as my family enjoys the su- 
perior advantages of BEEF, I too can 
feel I’m doing my small bit as a loyal The . 
CowBelle in the beef promotion drive. great 

FIRST WEEK readers 

MON. Mrs. Ea 

Beef stew with vegetables Mrs. } 
TUES. born anc 
Spaghetti and meat balls Minnes 
; WED. thought 
Braised chuck roast as indees 
THURS. spot whe 

Beef turnovers (with remainder of | came her 
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; FRI. that Jim 
Fried shrimp right whe 
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Mrs. Earl Morrell, state head of North 
Dakota CowBelles (left), and Mrs. Joht 
Hanson, second vice-president of N# 
tional association. In background ® 
North Dakota seal; on the table is 
very old cowbell which is used to ca 
all meetings to order. 
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SECOND WEEK 


MON. 
Baked beef hash (remainder of Sun- 
day’s roast) 
TUES. 
arbecued short ribs 
WED. 
swiss steak 
THURS. 

‘Beef birds” (round steak rolled 
around a well-flavored bread dressing) 
FRI. 

Macaroni and cheese 
SAT. 

Planked hamburgers 
SUN. 


Steak and kidney pie 


You can see there are only two meals 
out of the 14 that do not include beef. 
Next week perhaps I’ll have roast chick- 
en for Sunday dinner, and the week af- 
ter that a pork roast, or baked ham 
slices, or perhaps ham and lima beans 
(of which my family is inordinately 
fond). But most of the time I’ll keep 
them happy and well-fed with BEEF 
(economy cuts much of the time, as 
you’ll notice). : 

I hope the rest of the CowBelles have 
given this matter some thought, too. 
I’d like to hear from you about it, if 
you have. 

And in the meantime . 

. and good evening . 
D.M. 


.. good eating 
. . to you all. 





Meet Your Neighbor 


The -North Dakota CowBelles take 
great pleasure in introducing to the 
readers of the PRopUCER their president, 
Mrs. Earl Morrell of Dunn Center. 

Mrs. Morrell was 
born and raised in 
Minnesota and 
thought our state 
as indeed a barren 
spot when first she 
came here to teach. 
She says however 
that Jim Foley was 
right when he said 
“once it gets into 
your blood you are 
North Dakota’s 
own.” 

She met her hus- 
band at a big 
Thanksgiving dinner at his parents’ 
home. He was attired in a white apron 
and waiting on the tables for his mother 
at the moment and she found him to be 
no weakling cook’s helper even though 
horses and cattle were and are his spe- 
cial interest. 


He and his folks moved to North Da- 
kota from Iowa in 1906. They home- 
steaded the M over O Ranch and Earl 
is its present owner. 


There were four boys in the Morrell 
family and many an interesting tale 
they can tell of their early experiences 
breaking horses. Earl’s exploits on horse- 
back were particularly daring and the 
young school teacher was charmed from 
the start. Earl bought his first Here- 
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fords in 1911 and purchased the ranch 
when he returned from the service in 
1919. The little school-mam from Min- 
nesota was deputy county superintend- 
ent of schools by then, but she married 
him that September, deciding a ranch- 
er’s life was for her too. 

They have two daughters, Vivian and 
Frances; both are married but still keep 
in close touch with what is going on at 
the ranch. 


The Morrells are one of North Da- 
kota’s fine ranch families. Mrs. Mor- 
rell is very active in her community 
and her state. She is a member of the 
Dunn Center Lutheran Church, active 
in the Ladies’ Aid, was clerk of the 
school district for 17 years, has been 
an active member of the Farm Bureau 
for a number of years and is now a 
director on the State Women’s Coun- 
cil. She is a member of the local Home- 
makers Club, was the first historian of 
the North Dakota CowBelles and is its 
second president. 


Her hobbies are raising flowers and 
shrubs, and tracing family history. She 
has completed one history in detail and 
is working on two more. 

We are very fortunate in having such 
an able and versatile president. Both 
she and Mrs. John Hanson, our first 
president, have made our CowBelle or- 
ganization in this state the enthusiastic, 
cooperative group the North Dakota 
stockmen can be proud to claim as their 
auxiliary—Mrs. Gilman Peterson, New 
England, N. D. 





The Earl Morrell ranch at Dunn Center, N. D. 
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A MESSAGE FROM THE 
PRESIDENT OF THE 
NATIONAL COWBELLES 


Greetings to all CowBelles from the 
Northwest, I have just attended the 
28th Washington state annual conven- 
tion and am now en route to those of 
Oregon and Idaho. It is a pleasure to 
meet so many CowBelles in person and 
I am enjoying every minute of the trip. 

I want to offer congratulations to the 
Washington CowBelles and their ca- 
pable past president, Mrs. Gertrude 
Bloomfield, for an outstanding year of 
CowBelle activities. Under her leader- 
ship new county groups were organized 
and in the state the Cowbelles made a 
distinct contribution to the industry’s 
beef promotion campaign. Oregon and 
Idaho Belles, too, can be proud of their 
associations and their contribution to 
the beef team. I am looking forward to 
meeting them soon. 


Our cookbook is coming along very 
well. Every CowBelle I have talked to 
favors the idea, so with their help we 
should have an excellent publication. 
Don’t forget that our deadline is July 
1. So if you wish your brand to be in- 
cluded—and I feel sure every Cow- 
Belle will feel it a pleasure and an 
honor to have her brand in our book 
—don’t delay. (A coupon is included 
in this issue. I, too, think CowBelles 
should feel honored to have their 
brands appear in this, our own “Na- 
tional” cookbook.—Ed.) 


I know it is rather early to be think- 
ing about our National convention still 
six months away, but we want to make 
it an outstanding event. Would you 
please send me your ideas on the kind 
of meetings you would like to have? I 
feel we should not schedule any meet- 
ings to conflict with the general ses- 
sions of the convention, and yet we 
should have plenty of time for discus- 
sion and exchange of ideas. What is 
your opinion? 

My best wishes to the North Dakota 
ladies, who are featured this month, 
and to all other CowBelles everywhere. 

—MARION GUTHRIE, President. 
* * * 


Report on the 
North Dakota CowBelles 


The CowBelle organization in North 
Dakota is preparing for its third con- 
vention: and its fourth year. An active 
and enthusiastic group of ladies make 
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The ladies were 
represented at the 
Montana meeting; 
among them were 
(i. to r.) Mrs. Stan- 
ley Sloan of For- 
syth; Mrs. T. H. L. 
McDonald, visiting 
now in this coun- 
try with her hus- 
band from Barguil- 
leah Farm Taynuilt, 
Argyle, Scotland; 
Mrs. George 
Holmes, Decker. 


up the membership, 
steadily. 

The first two years were spent in 
developing and building up the Cow- 
Belles. It was an entirely new setup for 
the majority of our ranch and farm 
women. The past year has been increas- 
ingly active—a scrapbook of activities 
since the first meeting shows accom- 
plishments of which we all are proud. 


Money was donated to the recre- 
ational fund of the city of Dickinson 
in appreciation of its fine cooperation 
at the many meetings held there. 
“Eat More Beef” cards have been 
distributed throughout the state and 
some have found their way into other 
states and localities, carrying North 
Dakota’s message, “Eat More Beef; 
It’s Slenderizing, Energizing, Ap- 
petizing.” 

Bandannas are being manufactured 
in order to copyright the CowBelle 
name in North Dakota. It is hoped 
they will be on sale this month. 

The CowBelles are cooperating 
with Bar North, the North Dakota 
Stockmen’s magazine, by sending in 
stories of early ranches, thus pre- 
serving the pioneer history of our 
state. 

Donations have been made for 4H 
work and particular emphasis placed on 
encouraging the junior stockmen in 
their development. CowBelle represent- 


and it is growing 





NEXT MONTH WILL BE TOO 
LATE TO HAVE YOUR BRAND IN- 
CLUDED IN THE FORTHCOMING 
NATIONAL COWBELLES’ ALL- 
BEEF COOKBOOK. SHOW YOUR 
PRIDE IN YOUR OWN BRAND AND 
IN OUR ORGANIZATION BY MAIL- 
ING THE COOKBOOK COUPON TO- 
DAY! 


NATIONAL COWBELLE 
COOKBOOK FUND 


Address 


Design of Brand 


($5 for each brand) 


Tear out and mail to Mrs. John Guhtrie 
Porterville, Calif. 








atives have attended meetings of the 
Council on Education in Bismarck and 
the Young Citizens League conventions. 

To establish better relations between 
rural and urban women we have given 
publicity of our aims and plans through 
the Welcome Wagon radio program. 
Newspaper publicity has also been used 
to good effect. Special invitations to 
a number of city women have been 
issued for this year’s western break- 
fast, at which we hope to feature beef 
bacon. 

Attendance of North Dakota’s ladies 
at the National CowBelle conventions 
is increasing yearly. We are proud of 
the fact that our first state president, 
Mrs. John Hanson of Bowman, was re- 
cently elected second vice-president of 
the National CowBelles. 

Each year we have been fortunate in 
having the cooperation of the Chamber 
of Commerce in the city where our con- 
vention is held. It has issued letters to 
every stockman of the association, in- 
viting the womenfolk of his family to 
CowBelle activities and listing the aims 
and purpose of the auxiliary. We feel 
they have resulted in increased mem- 
bership in our North Dakota CowBelles. 

—Mrs. GILMAN PETERSON, Publicity 

Director. 
x m * 


Here and There 
With Other CowBelles 


Mrs. Ray Kincheloe of Loomis was 
elected president of the Washington 
State CowBelles at their convention 
May 13-15, succeeding Mrs. Floyd 
Bloomfield of Pullman. (Sorry not to 
have the names of the other officers, 
but will have them when we feature the 
Washington ladies, I hope next month. 

—ED.) 
* * ak 

The Yakima County (Washington) 
CowBelles have published a clever cook- 
book of favorite CowBelle recipes. The 
first printing is already sold out, but 
they hope to be have a second one soon. 

* * * 


The Montana CowBelles held their 
third annual meeting at Miles City, May 
20-22. Mrs. I. W. Vinsel of Dillon, Mont., 
presided at the business session in the 
absence of Mrs. Jack Hirschy of Jack- 
son. Officers for the coming year are: 
Mrs. Vinsel, president; Mrs. Lewis Ar- 
chambeault, Fort Peck, vice-president; 
Mrs. Neal Taylor, Scobey, secretary- 
treasurer. Mrs. John H. Hanson of Bow- 





























man, N. D., second vice-president of the erated 
National organization, was a _ guest The gi 
speaker. One hundred seventy-five la- water. 
dies attended a luncheon at which the turned 
Range Riders’ Reps were hostesses. 
eee Spri 
The Southwestern (Colorado) Cow- zona C 
Belles met at the home of Mrs. Mary with 3 
Wallace in Mancos on May 11. Two drive t 
new members were welcomed. It was Apache 
decided to help with the beef pro- a beef 
motion booth in Denver during the turing 
American Federation of Women’s 
Clubs meeting May 31 to June 4. Late 
Mrs. Evelyn Schenck and Mrs. Lotta (Kansa: 
Monaugh were approved as honorary a meeti 
members. ed we 
* = 8 Adams; 
“Beef from Range to Range” was the thurn; 
title of a beef cooking demonstration land Gi 
given under sponsorship of the Colum- year are 
bine (Colorado) CowBelles during May, 
at Grand Junction. Recipes for the beef The 
dishes prepared and information on the Nebras 
beef industry were given to the 75 11 at ¢ 
guests. arrange 
ee nual m 
The Kannah Creek CowBelles (Colo- Grower: 
rado) meet at the home of Mrs. C. V. presider 
Hallenbeck in Whitewater in May. The 
group voted also to contribute to the The H 
beef promotion program at the Fed- Belles st: 
in 
CB DESIGN CONTEST WINNER | 75 acc" 
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Mrs. Truman McDaniel of Phoenix|carryoyer | 
receives congratulations from Bob Gold-fabout a ha! 


water upon winning the state-wide Ari- 
zona CowBelle Association’s material de 
sign contest. The pattern depicts the 
West’s oldest trademark, ringing cow- 
bells; it will be sold at Goldwater’s store 
and royalties received by the ranch: 
women will go to charity work in the 
state. 

This ranch wife has won honors fo 
her artistic talents before: Her squa¥ 
dress took a grand champion award 4 
the Arizona State Fair in 1952, and she 
is also a blue-ribbon cake baker. 

The pattern contest was begun last fal 
at the suggestion of Mrs. Ralph Cowal 
of McNeal, past president of both the times as long. 
state and National CowBell organiz®) Sing 22 Sut 
tions. Mrs. Norman Fain of Dewey, if eater scratchal 
mediate past state head, was in chargt MER IRECY ge 
of the contest; she was assisted by MU tek w/order “ing 
Sterling Hebbard of Phoenix and Mrs. Post Prepaid, ( 
B. Glidden, Paulden. Cattle King Co. 
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erated Women’s meeting in Denver. 
The group sponsored a dance in White- 
The 


waiter. proceeds of $110 were 
turned over to the cancer fund. 
* * ok 


Spring meeting of the Northern Ari- 
zor.a CowBelles was held in St. Johns, 
with 36 ladies present. A membership 
drive brought several new members in 
Apache County. The group sponsored 
a beef cooking school on Apr. 29, fea- 
turing uses for less tender cuts of beef. 

* x * 

Late in March the Wabaunsee County 
(Kansas) CowBelles were organized at 
a meeting at Maple Hill. Officers elect- 
ed were: President, Mrs. Raymond 
Adams; vice-president, Mrs. Elmer Im- 
thurn; secretary-treasurer, Mrs. Gar- 
land Gideon. Three county meetings a 
year are planned, the next one in July. 

* * * 

The sixth annual meeting of the 
Nebraska CowBelles was held June 
11 at Chadron. This affair is always 
arranged in connection with the an- 
nual meeting of the Nebraska Stock 
Growers. Mrs. Waldo Haythorn is 
president. 

* * * 


The Harney County (Oregon) Cow- 
Belles started a drive for new members 
in March and since then have signed up 
75. Their slogan, “join one or join all,” 
has also gained new members for both 
the state and national CowBelles. A 
well attended meat cutting and cooking 
demonstration was sponsored by Har- 
ney County Stockgrowers. 

* * * 

At their meeting in Baker last month, 
members of the year-old Oregon Cow- 
Belles Association re-elected Ilda May 
Hayes of Burns to the presidency; Mrs. 
Tom McElroy, Jr., of Vale vice-presi- 
dent; Mrs. Paul Stewart, Fields, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 


MORE HAY THIS YEAR 


Indications are that there will be slight- 
ly more hay this year than in 1953-54. 
Although drouth conditions continued in 
some southwestern areas, recent rains in 
the Midwest and fairly large southern 
areas improved hay prospects consider- 
ably in those regions. The May 1 hay 


of Phoenit}carryover totaled 15.2 million tons — 


n Bob Gold-jabout a half-million tons more than the 
te-wide Ari |same date a year ago. 
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IS 88 PER CENT TOO HIGH 
A FIGURE FOR A CALF CROP? 
The Crop Reporting Board in an 
April release confirmed 88 as the per- 
centage of the 1953 calf crop. 
To the rangeman this figure looks 
too high, and as an average it would be 
if applied only to beef cattle. 





But of course it takes in all cattle. | 


The government’s figure, for instance, 
, 


shows that in the great dairy state of | 


Minnesota the calf crop was 93 per 
cent; in Nevada—strictly a range state 
—it was 73. 

The calf crop has been officially set 
at 40,914,000 head. This is 88 per cent 
of cows and heifers two years old and 
over on Jan. 1, 1954. 

This is not strictly a calving rate, 
though, explains O. V. Wells, Agricul- 
tural Marketing Service administrator. 
Coming two-year-old heifers bred to 
calve during the year are not included 
as mothers. If they were, the percent- 
age would be several points lower. 
However, the estimated number of 
calves would be the same in any event. 

The government’s calculations show 
unusually good calf crops last year in 


the dry states, where, Mr. Wells points | 


out, “the cows were given extra care; 
and there was no significant liquida- 
tion in the dry areas.” Furthermore, 
both cattle and calf losses were rela- 
tively light in relation to the record 
inventories and calf crop. 


TRADE SCOUT REPORTS 

The views of one of the foreign trade 
scouts who recently took off for Asia, 
Europe and South America to see what 
might be done about exporting more of 
our surpluses, is given us in a letter from 
Fred A. Hobart of Texas, a member of 
the expedition to Asia. 

He says the Philippines loomed as 
about the only chance to do anything 
about beef exports—maybe some canned 
beef and gravy—but they will have to 
change their import restrictions first. 
The Philippines are buying corned beef 
from Argentina and they do eat a good 





deal of beef, said this member of the 


ANCA executive committee. 
The biggest need in the Asiatic 
countries is for our surplus dried milk, 


especially in India, according to Mr. | 


Hobart. 

He said that the stumbling block in 
all the Asiatic countries is what to do 
about their currency. They don’t have 
dollars. 


The Harrison bill now before Congress | 


provides that a private trader in this 
country could receive dollars for his pro- 


ducts from Uncle Sam and Uncle Sam | 


would make the trade, taking the foreign 


currency in the amount of dollars involv- | 
ed and using the local currency for that | 


nation’s military operations. 


COVER 
You guessed it. This is a Charles J. 
Belden picture of Roy Starkey of Ul- 
merton Ranch, Largo, Fla., and some of 
his Brahmans. As of the first of the 
year there were 1,679,000 cattle in 
Florida. 
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U.S. Savings 
Bonds ? 


- Thousands of farmers” 
have begun a new plan to insurel 
their own future 


Farmers who put part of their 
earnings in U.S. Series “E” Sav- 
ings Bonds will soon be enjoy- 
ing the fruits of this wonderful 
investment. Now’s the time to 
make sure you get in on this 
plan. For Savings Bonds are safe 
because they’re registered in your 
name. They’re easy to buy at the 
nearest bank. And Bonds are sys- 
tematic. You can buy them regu- 
larly and plan on using them 
when they mature. 

So get on the Bond wagon this 
year. It'll take you and your fam- 
ily far in the years to come! 









to buy 
U. S. Savings 
Bonds 


The U.S. Government does not pay for this 

advertising. The Treasury Department thanks, 

for their patriotic donation, the Advertising 
Council and 
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BHR SALE 


AT PARKER, S. D. 
Bones Hereford Ranch 


PARKER, S. D. WRITE FOR INFORMATION 


Groups of Bulls and Females Are for Sale at Private Treaty 


BREEDERS: USE THIS SPACE | 


To give essential facts about your next sale. It will bring 
you the buyers. The cost is small. 








CK RANCH SCHEDULES 
‘SALE’ FOR YOUNG FOLKS 

J. J. Vanier, owner of the CK Ranch 
at Brookville, Kan., has announced the 
date of his Gooch Red Circle Auction 
and Field Day at the ranch. Fifty 
purebred steer calves and 50 registered 
gilts will be offered in this unique auc- 
tion for boys and girls under 21 who 
will do their bidding with Gooch Red 
Circle Points. Mr. Vanier donates all 
the animals for the event, and the 
kids spend no money. 


RECORD BULL PRICE PAID 

At the recent dispersion sale of 
Hillcrest Farms, Chester, W. Va., a 
new world-record price of $100,000 
was paid for a Hereford bull in the 
auction ring; the animal went to a 
Texas buyer. A record crowd attended 
in the face of all-day rains. 


GERTRUDIS GROUP EXPANDS 


Fifty new members have been offic- 


ially approved by the Santa Gertrudis 
Breeders International at its second 
quarterly meeting in Kingsville, Tex. 
Total membership now stands at 522, 
in this and foreign countries. The di- 
rectors also approved affiliation of the 
Cuban Santa Gertrudis Breeders As- 
sociation, making six regional groups 
now chartered by the parent body. 


CHICAGO SHOW PLANS 
GET DIRECTOR-APPROVAL 
Directors of Chicago’s International 
Live Stock Exposition have approved 
a premium list of more than $100,000 
for the 1954 show, which will take 
place Nov. 26-Dec. 4. Completion of a 
new 180,000-square foot addition to the 
amphitheater is expected by that time. 
The premiums list will be available 
in August. The Angus and Hereford 
purebred classes will offer $10,000 prize 
lists; Shorthorns, $8,000; breeding 
Polled Shorthorns, $3,660. Junior calves 
will be eliminated this year from the 





Jd NEW RECORD 


Wonder if Hill- 
crest Larry 25, the 
purebred Hereford 
bull shown here, 
realizes that he 
has just pulled 
down the new rec- 
ord price for all 
livestock in auction 
rings. The bull was 
sold in the recent 
dispersion of Hill- 
crest Farms at 
Chester, W. Va., 
for $100,000. 
Shown with him 
are (1. to r.) Ralph 
Fair and Mrs. Fair 
of Boerne, Tex. 
the new owners, 
and C. A. Smith, 
Jr. son of ‘C.. A. 
Smith, Sr., owner 
of Hillcrest Farms. 
(American Here- 
ford Assn. photo.) 
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steer classes, and the money formerly 
paid on junior calves will be distributed 
among the three older groups—senior 
calves, summer yearlings and junior 
yearlings. 


BONES BULL AVERAGE $1,030 

Bones’ Stock Farms at Parker, S. D., 
recorded a successful sale early last 
month, with 48 catalogued bulls aver- 
aging $1,030. Among buyers of top 
bulls were the Berrys at Cheyenne, 
with two, and Holes Hereford Ranch, 
also of Cheyenne, one. Top bull went 
at $4,000 and second-high $3,500. Bid- 
ders came from 13 states; cattle sold 
went to nine states, with around 2,000 
persons on hand despite a May bliz- 
zard. Total figures are: 48 bulls,-$49,- 
435, averaging $1.030; 25 females, 
$10,175, averaging $407; 25 extra bulls, 
added after the sale, average $430; 73- 
head average, $817. 


BRAHMAN CROSSBREEDS 
IN DAIRIES 
Half-bred Brahman-dairy breed cows 
are reported to be becoming quite 
noticeable on dairies along the Gulf 


Coast of the United States, and indi- 
cations are seen that in American 
Brahman cattle, developed originally 
for range beef production, crossbred 


cows are now popular dairy animals in 
the Caribbean area — especially true 
in the regions of Cuba and Puerto Rico. 

Two professors at A.&M. College of 
Texas began experimental work four 
years ago which calls for systematic- 
ally mating and selecting high produc- 
ing Jersey cattle with tested  indi- 
viduals carrying varying degrees of 
Brahman blood. 


BLACKS IN LIMELIGHT 

All championships in the Atlanta 
Fat Cattle Show some weeks ago went 
to young 4-H and FFA exhibitors of 
Angus steers. The young people were 
given their awards at the annual fat 
cattle show banquet the evening of 
the show. 


PUREBRED MARKETS REPORTED 
IN NEIGHBORS TO SOUTH 

The State Fair of Texas Pan- 
American goodwill party returned last 
month from a flying tour of Panama, 
Ecuador, Colombia, Venezuela and 
Cuba, bringing news of extensive plans 
by individuals and governments of 
those nations to purchase millions of 
head of purebred cattle in this country. 
The 11-man group was led by David 
Touriel, member of the fair’s P.-A. 
committee, and Ray W. Wilson, the 
fair’s livestock manager. 


POLLED HEREFORD BOOK OUT 

A 16-page booklet of information on 
the Polled Hereford breed has been 
brought out by the national association 
and is available on request from the 
American Polled Hereford Association, 
1110 Grand Avenue, Kansas City, Mo. 
The booklet is well and colorfully il- 
lustrated. 
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ASSOCIATION 
NOTES 


irectors of the Florida State Cattle- 
men’s Association met at Kissimmee 
Apr. 29 to receive reports of the adver- 
tising and beef promotion committees. 
Discussion was also held on possibility 
of getting a diagnostic laboratory built 
in the state. Under chairmanship of 
President Ben Hill Griffin, Jr., a motion 
was carried that $6,000 of the group’s re- 
serve fund be spent to further the sale 
of beef through a program including 
use of newspaper space, auto stickers 
and bumper cards, menu sheets and rider 
cards and contact with restaurant oper- 
ators. The promotion program calls for 
continued government beef buying and 
boosting of utility and commercial beef 
consumption through press, radio and 
other promotional work. 


_- 





New cattle association publications 
include one to be known as “Cow 
Talk,” which the Mississippi Cattle- 
men’s Association will issue monthly. 


In Washington, the auction market- 
ing association, on request of the state’s 
cattlemen, is asking member auction 
yards and commission firms to collect 
5 cents per head on cattle and calves 
marketed, as a voluntary deduction on 
which 2 cents will go to the National 
Live Stock and Meat Board and 3 cents 
will be used by the cattle group for beef 
promotion. The yards will be posted to 
the effect that money will be refunded 
in case of objection . . . The California 
Cattlemen’s Association will channel its 
beef promotion efforts through a cor- 
poration established to coordinate ac- 
tivities of all segments of the state’s 
beef industry. The CCA is making a sur- 
vey of ali beef and dairy cattlemen 
about a voluntary deduction of 10 cents 
per animal. 


The Kern Branch of the California 
Cattlemen’s Association has the fol- 
lowing officers for the coming year: 
Carl F. Twisselman, McKittrick, presi- 
dent; S. Ward Woody, Woody, vice- 
president; James C. Beagle, Bakers- 
field. One new state director was 
elected—Henry Bowen of Glennville 
replacing J. E. Villard; the other two 
state directors are Walter Rankin, 
Caliente, and Carl T. Carver, Delano. 


The Washington State Grange Live- 
stock Committee has commended the 
American National Cattlemen’s Associ- 
ition “for taking the positive stand 
which it has in regard to increasing 
the consumption of livestock products 
which has during the past year proven 
i benefit to the livestock industry.” In 
‘letter advising the National of this 
*‘mmendation, Chairman Otto Reise, 
‘, of Seattle stated: “We heartily ap- 
tove of this program. We urge its con- 
oo and will give all support possi- 
dle,?? 
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CHANDLER HEREFORDS 


Range Bulls of Uniform Quality in Carload Lots 
Herbert Chandler Baker, Oregon 














MESSERSMITH’S HEREFORDS 


We have but 9 bulls for sale, but good ones—the kind better ranchers like to own. It 
never pays to use a bull you dislike or to run short. 


F. E. MESSERSMITH & SONS - 623 Emerson, Alliance, Nebr. 








POLLED OR HORNED HEREFORD BULLS 


Our bulls have sired top selling feeder cattle 
for many commercial cattlemen 


RUGGED BULLS REASONABLE PRICES 


A. B. Hardin Phone 022F23 Gillette, Wyo. 












| ABERDEEN-ANGUS CATTLE 22: 
| ems une N BAR RANCH sonrans 


Volusia County (Florida) Cattlemen’s 
Association members selected Clyde 
Hart, Samsula, as president upon resig- 
nation of Herbert Cowart, Seville. Ray- 
mond Lee, Enterprise, is the vice-presi- 
dent . . . The Leon County Cattlemen’s 
Association elected W. J. Boynton, Jr., 
president to succeed John Humphress. 
Payne Midyette, Jr., was chosen vice- 
president; Lloyd Rhoden, Leon County 
agent, secretary, and Mrs. Sybil Max- 
well, treasurer. 


SS 
HEREFORD CONGRESS DRAWS 700 FROM 43 STATES, CANADA 


Frank Beeson, who has served as 
executive secretary of the Oregon Cattle- 
men’s Association the past year, has re- 
signed. He will devote full time to his 
lumber interests in the Willamette 
Valley. 


E. A. Phillips, longtime secretary of 
the Montana Stockgrowers Association, 
has resigned. He is being succeeded by 
Ralph Miracle, formerly associated with 
the state brand commission. 





At the National Hereford Congress at Colorado Springs held in late May, one 
of several panels goes over the subject, “Commercial Beef Herd Improvement 
Program.” Before the mikes are Mrs. Melva Busbey, McClave, Colo.; George Ellis, 
Bell Ranch, N. M.; Ralph Deewall, president of Kansas Hereford Association, Cold- 
water, Kan.; and Earl H. Monahan, Hyannis, Nebr., an American National second 
vice-president and director of the American Hereford Association. 
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First REALLY 
LOW-COST 





UP TO 


250 LBS. 
PRESSURE! 






SPRAYER 


Sells for half the price of any other pow- 
er sprayer. Plenty of pressure and vol- 
ume for spraying livestock, buildings, 







VOLUME | orchards, etc. Equipped with NYRO 
2 GALS “Nylon Roller” Pump. Powered by 
® direct drive from 2.6 H.P. gas engine. 





Per Minute! Write for Illustrated Literature and 


“30-Day Trial Plan’’. 
Farnam Co., Dept. ¢5.3 Omaha, Nebr. 












POLLED HEREFORDOS 
ccsiaiieinnianttninianienainaes 


RANGE RAISED BULLS 


for the 


PROGRESSIVE CATTLEMAN 
x kk & 
F. R. FARNSWORTH 


Rt. 4, Porterville, Calif. 
Phone White River 4F2 


Registered Polled Herefords 
Since 1931 


GO-GETTER 
The average man can see through an 
idea—the go-getter sees the idea through. 


NO FUTURE 
The surest way to have no future is 
to live in the belief that the future is 


tomorrow. 





OILER 


Model “Vv” 
The “LOW COST” Way to 


CONTROL 
FLIES 


The method recommended 
by so many state colleges 


ONLY 
$1875 


TH 















Improved “Spring Encased” 
ROLLER APPLICATOR 
Many improved Features!—‘‘Sprin 
Encased” for longer wear an wi 

greater ‘‘scratchability’’! At- METHANOX INSECTICIDE 
taches to any post, anywhere. CONCENTRATE 
No pulleys or weights! Easier to One gallon makes 5 gals. of 
fill with new filler magazine. oj]. Approved for either dairy 
ORDER DIRECT and SAVE!— Send °F beef cattle... $8.75 per gal. 
— a, ee par- ¢ roth 1ON OFFER 
cel post prepaid, , if you 

prefer. Write= For Only . $2750 


Cattle King Co., Box 114 AC Omaha 12, Nebr. 





eV atn 
a 


oun W. WILLIAMSON « sons, inc. 


1545 SOUTH GREENWOOD AVENUE 
MONTEBELLO, CALIF. PHONE UNION 8-2121 


FEEDING 








P. esmiad Whention 


J. Elmer Brock of Kaycee, Wyo., a 


| former president of the American Na- 


tional Cattlemen’s Association, received 
an honorary degree of doctor of laws 
from the University of Wyoming at 
the commencement on June 7. Mr. 
Brock was one of three so honored. 


Sam C. Hyatt, the American Na- 
tional’s immediate past president, is 
in the race for the Senate from Wy- 
oming. Mr. Hyatt announced his can- 
didacy last month. 


Byron B. Beattie, who has been super- 
visor of the Sierra National Forest, has 
been transferred and promoted to as- 
sistant to chief of fire control of the 
Forest Service with headquarters in 
Washington, D. C. 


Romeo E. Short: A former assistant 
agriculture secretary, Mr. Short suc- 
cumbed to a heart attack at his farm 
home near Brinkley, Ark., last month 
at age 59. 


Thomas A. Maxwell, Jr., will become 
deputy governor and director of the Land 
Bank Service, Farm Credit Administra- 
tion, about July 1. He is at present trea- 
surer of the Federal Land Bank of 
Omaha. 


Colonel E. N. Wentworth, well known 
head of Armour & Company’s livestock 
bureau, was scheduled to return home 
from the hospital in mid-May after 
a lengthy hospital illness. He hopes 
shortly to resume his work, though on 
a limited basis for the time being. 


Elva A. Snow, forest supervisor of 
the Rio Grande National Forest head- 
quartered at Monte Vista, Colo., has 
been transferred to the timber manage- 
ment division of the Forest Service 
regional office at Denver.: 


Part of the former Grand Mesa Na- 
tional Forest included in the Mesa, Lakes 
and Collbran ranger districts and re- 
cently placed under administration of 
the Uncompahgre Forest supervisor at 
Delta will retain the name and status 
of the Grand Mesa forest. Both forests 
(the modified Grand Mesa and the Un- 
compahgre) will be administered by 
Supervisor Crane in Delta. 


Reorganization in the Denver regional 
office of the Forest Service will elimi- 
nate one assistant regional forester and 
two lower grade positions. Personnel 
management will be consolidated with 
operations into a new division of admin- 
istrative management. David S. Nord- 
wall, head of recreation, lands and wa- 
tershed management, will head the new 
division following Myron W. Thompson, 
who retires June 30, as head of oper- 
ations. Assistants will 
Brown, former assistant in personnel 


be Carlos T. 


management, and Andrew Hutton, now 
assistant in operations. Russell McKen. 
nan, head of personnel, which is being 
consolidated, will head recreation, lands 
and watershed. 


A portrait of William Wood Prince, 
president of the Chicago Union Stock 
Yards, was presented at the city’s 
famed Saddle and Sirloin Club early 
last month, joining a gallery of other 
noted persons in the agricultural field. 
The picture was unveiled by Frederick 
Specht, head of Armour & Company. 


Lee Kirby, watershed management 
analyst for the Rocky Mountain region, 
U. S. Forest Service at Denver, is retir- 
ing following 45 years of service in the 
Southwest and Intermountain states, 





Roland J. Hawes, widely known Twin 
Falls, Ida., member of the American 
National’s executive committee, was 
honored late last month when his por- 
trait was presented to the University of 
Idaho for placement in the Hickman 
Hall of Fame. He received the award at 
the recent meeting of the Idaho Cattle. 
men’s Association, in recognition of out 
standing work done for the state’s live. 
stock and agriculture. 
















A personal sidelight on a man much 
in the recent news appears in the Mon- 
tana Stockgrower. It concerns Robert 
T. Stevens, the United States secretary 
of the army. Says the editor: “(He) is 
a Montana cattleman, of whom every 
Montanan who is privileged to know him 
is exceedingly proud. A few years agg 
Mr. Stevens acquired the famous rand 
of Col. Wallis Huidekoper near Twodot, 
and since then has spent as much time 
(there) as his very busy life woul 
permit.” 
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Designed for one-man operation ti 
new Danuser driver and breaker Wi 
drive wood or steel posts up to elg 
feet long and six inches in diameter. 
can be used also for tamping soil 
gravel, driving shallow’ wells 
breaking concrete. It is a Ford Mot 
Co. product. 
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